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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Thirty-fourth Anniversary of the Association was 
celebrated in the church in Hollis Street, Boston, on Tues- 
day, May 24th, 1859. The beautiful church was filled with 

a large and attentive audience, and the splendor of the day, 
and the graceful arrangements made for the reception of 
the Association, conspired to render the occasion one of deep 
interest. 

The President of the Association, Rev. Dr. Hall, took 
the chair, at half past nine o’clock, and prayer was offered - 
by Rev. John H. Morison, D. D., of Milton. 

The Secretary of the Association, Rev. Dr. Miles, then 
read the Annual Report of the Executive Committee. It 
is as follows :— 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT. 
The perpetuation of an institution like this, amid the 
changes of successive years and generations, reminds us 
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how enduring are those great interests of freedom, progress, 
and truth, which this Association was designed to defend; 
and although, when we extend our survey over so short a 
period as a twelvemonth, we can perhaps discern but few 
advances in the direction of our hopes and efforts, we have 
many reasons to bless the good Providence of God for 
tokens of encouraging success visible upon larger dial-plates 
of time. Both at home and abroad, in our own circle of 
believers, and in other Christian fellowships, we may hail 
signs of a growing spirit of earnest and generous inquiry, 
and may believe that theology, in becoming less traditional 
and prescriptive, is taking its true place as one of the vital 
interests of the individual mind. 

Assembled in this our annual fraternal gathering, we are 
forced to reflect how much death las recently thinned our 
ranks. The oldest clergyman in our denomination, who, 
before most of us were born, made a pioneer defence of 
Liberal Christianity in a neighboring State, as also the oldest 
settled minister in our denomination, the venerable pastor 
of the First Congregational Church in America, likewise a 
former President of this Association, honored and beloyed 
wherever he was known, as one of the most accomplished 
divines of his age, and, in addition to these, four younger 
brethren, who had made good proof of their calling, and 
were examples of earnest, laborious faithfulness, have all 
passed from the scenes of their ministry here, to be minis- 
tering spirits in other spheres of duty. To us, surviving 
them, it is a joy to repeat their names,— Abiel Abbot, 
James Kendall, Ichabod Nichols, Barzillai Frost, Frederic 
Augustus Tenney, James Robert McFarland, and George 
P. Bradford. And if we feel that a fellowship. so small as 
ours mourns the great draft death has made upon it in one 
year, we may at least be grateful that they are all ima- 
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ges of brave manliness, and sweet Christian graces, which 
death now holds up to our view. 

Looking, generally, to the willingness of our churches to 
co-operate with the ‘Association, the Committee are glad 
to report, that they think they have discerned less back- 
wardness the past year than has been shown in preced- 
ing years. The Secretary has held himself ready, as 
always, to preach in*any pulpit where he can find a will- 
ing hearing in behalf of the Association, and has, during 
the past year, addressed many of our congregations. There 
seemed to be less call for his visits this year, in conse- 
quence of the responses to the Circular sent out last 
autumn by the Executive Committee. Returns have been 
received from a much larger number of societies than have 
usually heretofore contributed to the support of the Associ- 
ation, and the amount of their contributions for our gen- 
eral purposes has never in any one year, in all the history 
of the Association, been so large as in the year just now 
closed. 

The mission established five years ago in Kansas has 
ceased to demand our fostering aid. The Society in Law- 
rence, of which Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr. is pastor, has 
become sufficiently strong to sustain itself. The tie con- 
necting it financially with this body was severed a few 
months ago; but the tie connecting it with our sympathies 
and prayers, and with our best wishes for the health and 
success of its pastor, will, we feel assured, long survive. It 
is pleasant to the Committee to look back upon all the 
thought and effort they have given in aid of that distant 
_ outpost of our faith, while they hope that for many years 
the enduring stone church there erected will be a centre 
from which will go forth, far and wide in that region, influ- 
ences in favor of freedom, righteousness, and truth. 
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In regard to our mission in India the Committee have 
nothing to report in addition to the full information pub- 
lished in the successive numbers of the Quarterly Journal. 
It has been known to your Committee from the first, that 
the number of persons attending the ministry of Mr. Dall 
in Calcutta is very small; but a like fact is true of all mis- 
sionary preachers, the extent of whose influence is not to be 
measured by the number of their hearers. It has also, from 
the outset, been known that few fields of missionary labor 
seem at first more discouraging. Still, the fitness of our 
missionary for the work he is doing, and the fitness of the 
field for the work of a Unitarian missionary, have led the 
Committee to continue yet longer an experiment which we 
believe is regarded with deep interest by many in our 
churches, and which appears to wear an aspect of too much 
promise and hope to justify a withdrawal of aid. 

It is a point that deserves serious consideration, whether 
the formation ofa separate organization for the management 
of this India mission would not be attended with many ad- 
vantages. It would attract to itself those who feel a special 
interest in this work, and, by the single object which it would 
hold up to public notice, would make a more effective appeal 
for sympathy and aid. Meanwhile, beside the pecuniary 
support accorded to our missionary in India, there is a moral 
support which we ought not to be backward to extend to 
him. A most diligent and faithful laborer on the other side 
of the globe, our brother has a claim upon our affectionate 
remembrance and fervent prayers. 

When, five years ago, the Committee undertook the pub- 
lication of books, at their Rooms in Bromfield Street, it was 
with the expectation that the business would erelong re- 
quire the management of hands that could bring to it a 
previous business training, and give it a better chance of 
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success. ‘The Committee have judged that the present is a 
favorable time to make a change at first contemplated, and 
have accordingly placed the publication of their books in 
the hands of a new publishing firm, which, to a varied ex- 
perience in the book business, will bring an undivided and 
special interest in the general objects of the Association. 
The Committee feel sure that the gentlemen referred to will 
do all in their power to merit success, and we commend 
their efforts to the good wishes and hearty co-operation of 
all the friends of our cause. 

Completing, then, at this time, one stage in the history of 
the Association, it may be well to look back upon the opera- 
tions of the Committee during the period when the publish- 
ing of books has been directly in their hands. Such a 
survey will furnish answers to the questions, how much was 
raised for the Book Fund, and to what use it has been ap- 
plied. 

From the Treasurer’s books it appears that the sum of 
$27,000 was raised for the book-publishing business, which 
sum was to be used as a working capital. From the first 
generous welcome which was given to this movement, it was 
not doubted that the entire sum of fifty thousand dollars 
would ultimately be contributed. Had it not been for finan- 
cial embarrassments in the country, which for a time put a 
stop to all appeals for charity, efforts would have been made 
before now towards obtaining a sum nearer that at first 
named as our aim.’ If experience should prove that the 
book business of the Association, as it is henceforth to be 
carried on, will be more certain than before of usefulness, 
it is hoped that the favor of our churches will again be 
drawn to a measure which has, as yet, untried capacity of 
good results in the promotion of a liberal faith. This re- 
newed favgr of our churches will naturally depend upon 
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the results of a scrutiny of the past, to which, accordingly, 
we are now called. 

In the tabular statement which we are about to give, we 
leave out of view what has been paid for missionary opera- 
tions and salaries, for these expenditures have, on an aver- 
age of years, been very nearly met by the proceeds of the 
Quartérly Journal, and the funds given for the general pur- 
poses of the Association. It will, accordingly, simplify our 
view to confine it to the Book Fund alone. We may add, 
that in the following computation we have aimed only at a 
near approximation to the truth, omitting the calculation of 
cents. 

The Treasurer’s books show that, since the first attempt 
to raise a Book Fund, there have been paid by the Treasurer, 
under the votes of the Executive Committee, the following 
sums, to wit: — 

For all the published matter and publishing apparatus in 
the possession of the Association in 1853, including all its 
tracts, the stereotype plates of a large number of them, the 
printed volumes, sheet-stock, stereotype plates, and copy- 
right of such books as the Association had already pub- 
lished, together with all its furniture and other property, 
excepting stocks, — the whole estimated at $6,279; that is 
to say, this amount was taken from the Book Fund in consid- 
eration of making over this property to the Book Fund 
account; and it was appropriated to pay claims against the 
Association to that amount, due before the Book Fund was 
raised. All these plates, books, tracts, and furniture were 
needed to carry on the business upon which the Association 
entered, and these represented this portion of the Book 
Fund, instead of so much cash. 

The Treasurer has also paid for books the sum of $8,056. 
This purchase included an edition of Channing’s Select Vol- 
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ume, 5,000 copies; an edition of Channing’s Works; an 
edition of Osgood’s Hearthstone; an edition of Hall’s Me- 
~ moir of Mary Ware; an edition of Alger’s History of the 
Cross of Christ; also about 500 copies of Norton’s Genu- 
ineness of the Gospels; together with a large number of 
copies of Norton’s Translation of the Gospels, Ware’s For- 
mation of the Christian Character, and other books, not 
printed by the Association, which have been kept on sale at 
its Rooms. ; 

The Treasurer has also paid the bills for stereotyping and 
printing all the books published by the Association, includ- 
ing the two series; first, the Devotional Library, in six vol- 
umes; and second, the more expensive series of the Theo- 
logical Library, containing four volumes (beside Channing’s 
* Select Volume, above referred to). In addition to this ex- 
penditure, there have been printed numerous editions of the 
following books, not embraced in the above series: Sears’s 
Regeneration, Eliot’s Doctrinal Lectures, Miles’s Gospel 
Narratives, Early Piety, The Discipline of Sorrow, Chan- 
ning’s Thoughts, Grains of Gold, Sunday-School Liturgy ;— 
and in this same bill is also included the stereotyping of a 
large number of our Tracts, many of which had for years 
been out of print. The entire bill paid for printing has 
been $11,362. There has been paid for the paper on 
which all this printing has been done, $7,559. The binding 
has cost $4,834. 

We may here bring these sums together : — 


Paid for the property of the Association previous 

to the possession of the Book Fund, A . $6,279 
Books, . 3 : c : ; a 8,056 
Printing, . : 4 , : C : Seal Bah iy 


Amount carried forward, . . $25,697 
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Amount brought forward, . $25,697 

Paper, : 3 : = : : ‘ « 0F,559 

Binding, . 2 : 4,834 
Rent and sloth ives Ber necessary a the pub- 

lishing business, about $1,000 per year, say - 5,000 


—, 


The entire amountis . ; = . $438,090 


To meet this expenditure we have received as fol- 
lows : — 


The amount collected for Book Fund, : . $27,000 
From sales of books, . : F : . « 13,720 


$40,720 

To pay this balance against the Association, a loan was 
some time ago effected of $ 2,000. 

A statement of the present property of the “Association 
may now be given, not including the stereotype plates of 
all our tracts and books, together with the sheet-stock and 
books now on hand, on which no estimate is here made, as 
the value of the same will depend upon the use to which 


they are applied... Beside these the Association has the fol- 
lowing : — 
Money loaned to the Kansas Church, and secured 
by mortgage, : , - $2,000 
Property in the Bridgeport Chine, Say, . : 4,000 
The Graham Fund, 10,000 
Stocks owned by the Emeriss par ae ad 6,500 
Outstanding accounts, regarded as good, for books 
consigned on sale to about 150 agents, . - 4,755 
Cash now in the Treasurer’s hands, say, .  . 1,400 


Giving a sum-total of . . 2 $ 28,655 


. 
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Deducting from this the debt of the Association referred 

to above as the sum loaned, there is left as the present clear 
“property of the Association, the sum of $26,655. 

It is by abstaining from the publication of new books, the 
suspension of the Year-Book, the reduction of the size of 
the Quarterly Journal, the termination of the Kansas mis- 
sion,— in short, by a very careful administration of the 
affairs of the Association during the past year, —as well as 
through the liberality of our friends, that the Committee are 
able to report these gratifying facts. 

In regard to the sales of books, it will be noticed that 
these have amounted to nearly fourteen thousand dollars. 
Eight of our books have more than paid for themselves. 
The Committee are of opinion, that the prices of books were 
originally fixed too low, and this mistake they have recently 
rectified. The proceeds of the Book Fund would have ap- 
peared much larger had not so many books been given 
away. ‘The libraries of colleges and theological schools in 
all parts of our land have been supplied. Several hundred 
volumes have been sent to distinguished scholars, and libra- 
ries of public institutions in Germany. In many instances, 
also, our books have been used to do missionary work, and 
have been sent, instead of preachers, to places where there 
has appeared an earnest inquiry for the truth. In all these 
cases the Committee have felt that it was their duty to look 
less to a good commercial transaction, and more to the moral 
and spiritual results that might be wrought out. ‘They are 
thankful that they have had such means of diffusing a broad 
and generous faith placed in their hands, and they think the 
friends of the Association have reason to look upon the re- 
sults of this book-publication measure as an incentive to 
more strenuous exertions in this direction for time to come. 

Accordingly, in this glance at the future, we have cer- 
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tainly much to encourage us. With our popular series of 
books all paid for, with the arrangements recently made for 
a more enlarged circulation of them through the agency of 
a young and enterprising publishing firm, and standing on 
that footing of reduced expense on which the Association 
will hereafter be carried on, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that there may be a more prosperous future before it 
than it could reasonably anticipate at any past point in its 
history. But one thing seems necessary for. this result, 
namely, that the favor of our churches should be drawn to 
this organization in a more genial and hearty spirit. The 
Committee believe the Association has not been in times 
past, and they trust it will not be in times to come, the ex- 
ponent of any one wing or section of our body. If it has 
not magnanimity enough to be just and trusting to all sides 
of our broad and generous faith, it will signally fail of the 
great purpose for which alone it is of any worth. 

During the past year the Executive Committee have un- 
failingly held their usual monthly meetings, and among the 
subjects which have earnestly engaged their attention has 
been a plan of reorganizing the Association, — a plan to be 
submitted for discussion at the approaching business meet- 
ing. It is alluded to here in order to direct to it the atten- 
tion of all the friends of this institution. The plan is briefly 
this, —to employ a Secretary only on a mere nominal 
salary, and to divide the duties which that officer has hith- 
erto performed among different standing committees of the 
Board. A saving of ten or twelve hundred dollars yearly 
would be secured. This is not all that is urged in its favor. 
Appeals for charity might be more effective where nothing 
is given to paid agents. Something might be gained, like- 
wise, in requiring the members of the Executive Board to 
share not only in the deliberations, but in the official labors 
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of the Association. On the other hand, it has been thought 
that more than could here be saved might be lost in a 
Series of years, in the absence of single responsibility and 
continuity of watchfulness and care, from the fact that affairs 
would fall behindhand and become irregular if voluntarily 
in the hands of gentlemen overburdened in their respect- 
ive professions, and from the loss of a recognized, acting 
hand, visible before the community, as the official repre- 
sentative of the Association. It is not a question about 
persons. We are to look to what, in the long run, will be 
for the best good of this institution. After all, the point 
here alluded to is one of mere detail. More important sub- 
_ jects will connect themselves with it. For the sake of gen- 
eral confidence and good feeling, they ought not to be passed 
upon by a few. <A large attendance, and a free utterance, 
should attest the interest of all. On one point the Execu- 
tive Committee are unanimous, that if the present range of 
duties of the Secretary be not enlarged, his compensation 
should be considerably reduced ; as, in consequence of the 
abridgment of his labors by the transfer of a share of them 
to the firm, which, by the payment to the Association of a 
fixed per cent, have now the sole responsibility and care of 
the publication and sale of all our books, the office-demands 
upon the Secretary’s time will be much less. 

The Committee, in conclusion, repeat the expression of 
their belief, that we may be now entering upon a more suc- 
cessful career. It cannot reasonably be doubted that the 
steps taken within the last few years for the advancement 
of the Association,— such as the distinctive and indepen- 
dent position which its removal to its present Rooms gave 
it, the publication of a now well-established Journal, the pos- 
session of the copyright and plates of a valuable and popular 
series of books, and the present prosperous condition of its 
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finances, —all derive their chief importance from the more 
enlarged and effective measures in which these may issue. 
To insure such results, it is hoped that all the friends of this 
institution will unitedly and cordially co-operate. Those of 
us who have labored for it, for years, in good faith and hope, 
will, amid all the changes of the future, still give it our best 
wishes and prayers. ° 


ADDRESSES. 


ImMeEDIATELY after the reading of the Report, the Presi- 
dent said: — 


The subjects and the speakers for this meeting have been an- 
nounced in the papers, and are probably known to all who are 
present. The topics will be taken up in the order previously ar- 
ranged. Before attending to them, I hope I may be indulged ina 
few words, if only to congratulate this large audience upon the 
auspicious circumstances of this Anniversary. 

A bright sun in the natural sky is shining over our heads, and 
clouds in our moral firmament, which a year ago had gathered 
around our way, have all been dissipated. J doubt if there are 
many societies which have recovered from the embarrassments of 
the times more speedily than we have. Our coming together here 
is an expression of our desire for Christian co-operation. Chris- 
tianity presupposes co-operation as distinctly as it presupposes 
churches or ordained missions. Christianity takes for granted 
that there is such a thing as revealed truth distinctly given, dis- 
tinctly attested, and worthy of being received and being diffused, 
— essential truth, saving truth. Are we to doubt this? Are we 
to be convinced of it at this day? Are we in any doubt whether 
the mind which the Creator and Inspirer has given us was made 
and fitted for his own truth, —that it is capable of discerning 
truth, and bound manfully to hold it and generously to spread it, 
as the grandest position and power in the universe ? 
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The only difficulty worth speaking of which our denomination 

or Association, as such, has had to encounter, has been nothing 
outward, no pressure or hostility from abroad,—for everything 
of that kind always does us good,—but a tremendous individu- 
alism, as the word is. And yet that individualism, though often 
running to excess, is the product of our principles, belongs to 
our right hand, ay, belongs to our religion, rightly viewed and 
used. 

What is there grander or more Christian than individual free- 
dom, a sense of single and personal responsibility, — irresponsibility 
to every other, but stern and deep and high responsibility to God 
and the Master? Who can respect the disciple of any faith, the 
man of any creed, who would barter this for party and merge the 
man in the multitude? It is the glory, as I hold it, of this Asso- 
ciation, perhaps peculiarly, certainly positively, that from the first 
it has recognized this principle of Christian independence to God 
alone, and has endeavored to encourage that sense in others and 
in all. 

We are trying the experiment, perhaps never yet thoroughly 
fairly tried, of seeing whether Christian men can combine and 
yet remain separate, bearing every man his own burden, yet will- 
ing and glad to bear one another’s. And he who thinks these 
incompatible can hardly have opened his eyes upon Christianity, 
nor seen humanity when lifted up and perfected by Christianity. 
To disregard this principle, to condemn this individual Christian 
independence, and to break it down into a common mass, seems 

‘to me nearly as childish and unchristian as the other extreme, — 
to object to Christian union and co-operation, lest it should be 
sectarian and intolerant. 

One of the earliest members of this dds a man to whom the 
sentiment might now sound strange, Orestes A. Brownson, said in 
an address, “I am one who believe that all sects hold some truth, 
and no one the whole truth.” We smile, perhaps laugh, at his 
subsequent action and interpretation in regard to that truth. But 
we may be laughed at for holding the truth, and repeating it ad 
nauseam, should we infer from the fact, that, because all sects hold 
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some truth, it is of little consequence what truth is held ; that the 
measure and quality of the truth is of no importance ; that it is 
spread so broadly over the whole earth as to be very thin in any 
particular spot, and may remain so, for all us. 

Not so did the founders of this Association think or declare, in 
their first statement of its purpose. It is a proposition which I 
think should be repeated year after year, that the best and the 
only définition we need of the object of the Unitarian Association 
is in these words, viz.: “It shall be to diffuse the knowledge 
and promote the interests of pure Christianity.” There is a two- 
fold object alike distinct and grand. Christianity, mark you, first 
of all, —a distinct and well-defined religion, the religion of Christ, 
the religion of the Gospel; and next, it is to be held and diffused 
in its purity, looking to Christ himself-as we always profess to 
look, and I trust always do look, — Christianity, not as presented 
by any man or any leader, but as offered by Christ himself, in its 
purity and integrity, as Christ himself preached, as the Almighty 
bore marvellous witness to it, as man the sinner and the sufferer 
needed it fearfully then, needs it now and always, all over the 
world, to rescue him from the thraldom of error and sin and the 
darkest death. 

Who that holds such a religion can be indifferent either to its 
worth or its diffusion? And is it not verily childish to talk of 
holding it, and yet not attempt to give it out, or o give it out in 
any other form than as we hold it? 

Friends and brethren, let us be willing to be children indeed, 
in humility and docility, but in no other relation or way; let us 
be men in understanding, and men in declaration and in action. 
Let us here, now and always, acquit ourselves like men, strong 
in God and the power of his might. Let us be the freemen of the 
Lord; slaves to no other, but loyal to him. Let us, as I believe 
in my soul we can, combine the two principles of which I have 
spoken, of absolute individual liberty and irresponsibility save 
only to God and the Master, with the recognition and holding 
and spreading of a distinctive, positive, substantive Christianity, 
—yes, a Unitarian Christianity, as our fathers here held it and 
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declared it,—that we believe in one only supreme God, the 
Father, and one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, in whom 
At pleased the Father that all fulness should dwell. God grant 
that that fulness, so far as we can receive it, may dwell in us al- 
ways, and satisfy us, and move us singly and together, here and 
everywhere, so long as we breathe the breath of life, and in death, 
if we may, to speak and spread pure Christianity. 


The first speaker called upon was Rey. A. Woopgury, 
of Providence, who said : — 


The subject upon which I am to speak this morning is, “ The 
Relation between Liberal Christianity and American Life.” I am 
to endeavor to show how the one is adapted to the other; how 
each affects, and is affected by, the other. The term Ameri- 
can Life is somewhat comprehensive, involving, as it does, the 
tendencies of thought, principles of conduct, modes of being, and 
religious faith of the heterogeneous, multifarious, multilingual, 
and multipatrial mass of men that we call the American people. 
The term Liberal Christianity is somewhat more simple, inasmuch 
as it is confined to those principles of religion which the broadest 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual culture ascribes to Christianity. 
The analysis of these two terms, as fully as the time allowed me 
will permit, will enable us to understand the relation existing 
between them, and their reciprocal influence. 

I. If we observe American Life in its most obvious aspects, 
we notice, first, its complexity. Men of almost every nation 
under heaven are found among our varied population. Every 
continent, every race, has its representative. The Asiatic, the 
European, the African, the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Malay, 
are to be met in the streets of our large cities, while occasionally, 
like a shadow of the past, wrapping the mantle of a departed 
glory around him, stalks gloomily along the ways, so strange to 
his sight, the red man of the wilderness. Besides these different 
races of men, each with its own personality of life, are the differ- 
ent peculiarities of the different sections of the land. The North 
and the South, New England and the Middle States and the 
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great West, have each their own habits of thought and conduct. 
Sections also have their subdivisions, with local prejudices and 
opinions strongly marked. Among the older States, it is found 
that even the progress of two centuries and the vicissitudes of 
history have not been sufficient to obliterate the influence of 
the circumstances in which the early settlements were formed. 
Ancient prejudices, gathered around certain localities, have not 
died out, while the great principles which moved the souls of 
the fathers have developed into stronger and more vigorous life 
in the children. Among the new States, formed by a fusion of 
the elements of the other States and the multiform characteris- 
tics of European life, as the crowded “population of the Old 
World seeks a place of asylum among the communities of the 
West, there is a more unstable condition of affairs. There is 
less independence and individuality. There is consequently a 
less amount of class antagonism, for there is little to keep it alive. 
Each emigrant finds himself dependent upon every other for 
companionship and help. The social joys of established neigh- 
borhood are unknown in the new settlements. Each settler 
must therefore contribute something to their growth. As a con- 
sequence, the man from New England, the man from the South, 
the French, German, English, and Swede, soon find themselves 
approaching each other, and combining to found and form out 
of the various materials in their hands a new and sovereign 
State. 

From this complex condition of life arise those differences of 
thought and action and those different degrees of civilization 
which are to be observed in different localities. The country is 
not all civilized equally. The old States are in advance of the 
new, whose danger is that which threatens all new communities, 
—a lapse into barbarism. The settler is in danger of forgetting 
that mutual dependence enjoins mutual help. Border warfare is 
possible in the West and South at almost any moment, but is not 
possible in the North and East. Lynch law has its congenial 
dwelling-place among people of a warmer clime than this of New 
England. Vigilance committees belong to an untried system of 
government. Civil strife —if we except the bloodless war which 
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raged in Rhode Island, fifteen or twenty years ago— cannot 
take place in stable society. Slavery lives in communities where 


~ ignorance, unskilled industry, disregard of law, insecurity of life, 


and the right of the strongest, with other evils of barbarism, exist. 
In the settled and more consolidated communities, these things 
are not to be found. There is a higher civilization; there is 
greater skill; there is a wider range and a more powerful grasp 
of thought; there is a profounder regard for the invisible power 
of the law; there is a deeper religious principle. New England 
is the brain and the soul of the Union. As the brain gives skill 
to the fingers and power to the arm, so this New England brain 
gives skill and power to the country. It works in the commerce 
of New Orleans and New York. It speaks from’ New York 
pulpits in the thunder of invective or the silvery eloquence of 
persuasion. It drives the plough afield in the prairies of the 
West. It climbs the Rocky Mountains and builds a rival empire 
upon the Pacific coast. 

New England liberality in all intellectual and religious enter- 
prise ; her honesty in trade; her unequalled skill in productive 
industry; her affluent means of culture, increased just now by 
the munificence of the State of Massachusetts; her magnificent 
system of free popular education, — all betoken a community in 
which American civilization wins its brightest triumphs. It is 
true that we have not here a fertile soil, a genial climate, or 
extended territory. But we have demonstrated to the whole 
civilized world, that a manly and brave people—a powerful 
state — is not created by such means, but rather by intellectual 
energy, by faith in ideas, by love of liberty, by trust in God. I 
know it is sometimes said that New England is “ penurious,” is 
“calculating in temper,” and that her “piety is a cold intel- 
lectualism.” If generosity means a squandering of other people’s 
money; if warmth of disposition is unbridled recklessness; if 
piety is a fervent heated zeal without knowledge, — then are the 
statements true. But in reality nothing is wider from the truth. 
New England pays her honest debts, and has enough left to visit 
the most distant places of the globe with her benefactions. She 
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is cool and deliberate in action, but she has never yet failed to do 
her duty when liberty and truth were in danger. She has out- 
grown the excesses of her early history ; she has learned that a 
rational religion is better than form or fanaticism ; and now in no 
place under the wide heaven are there more liberality, a greater 
freedom, a wider toleration of thought and opinion, joined with a 
sincere loyalty to the truth, than amid the “cold intellectualism ” 
of New England piety. 

There is another thought which belongs to this portion of 
the discussion, though at first sight the connection may not be so 
obvious. We all know that the ideal of our fathers was the 
foundation of a theocracy upon the Western Continent. Here 
was the place for the successful experiment of a theocratic system 
of government. The institutions of Moses were the model for 
the structure of the new State. The earliest New England Col- 
onies were to be governed by the laws of the Hebrews. The 
State was to be made subservient to the Church. But the neces- 
sity of their position made the early settlers a democracy, and 
it was soon found that a conflict between the two elements was 
inevitable. Roger Williams, a man who looked far beyond his 
age, and in point of ability and statesmanship was, to ‘say the 
least, unsurpassed by any man in America of his time, became the 
champion of the democratic principle as opposed to the theocratic. 
The contest was between the Church and the people. Williams 
took the side of the people. On the great principle of individual 
freedom in matters of religion, and a pure democracy in matters 
of government, the Colony of Rhode Island was founded. The 
contest is not yet ended. It has come down to our own day. It 
does not appear so much in political as in religious life, though 
the stragglers of the retreating army of the Church are to be 
found still disputing for her prerogatives in the State. But it is 
in theology that its effects are most clearly discerned. Calvinism, 
with its doctrines of the Absolute Sovereignty of God, Election, 
and Irresistible Grace, has always been the representative of the 
theocratic element in New England history. Arminianism, with 
its virtual denial of the dogma of Original Sin, and its declaration 
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of the Paternity of God and the Freedom of the Human Will, 
has from the very beginning been “ identified with the cause of 
popular liberty.” Whatever modifications our theological life 
has been subjected to, the old contest is continually renewed 
between the opponents and advocates of Liberal Christianity. 
Calvinism to-day is theocratic ; Liberal Christianity is demo- 
cratic. I believe that one portion of our work— and that by no 
means a small portion —in American life, is to show that the true 
Divine Sovereignty consists with the most entire human liberty, 
and that in the best and highest sense the voice of the people is 
the voice of God! 

Notwithstanding the differences that appear upon the surface 
of American life, there is an interior character, which is full of 
hope and encouragement. There is a unity of aim in our life. 
Aberrations there may be, as disordering forces exist in our social 
life, but the secret fidelity to great principles still remains. The 
compass may suffer variation, as it is affected by the presence 
of disturbing influences, but the needle still struggles toward the 
pole. There is unity of aim in American life. There is faith in 
principles which underlie our civilization. Distrust and scepticism 
are temporary and transient. I believe that Massachusetts and 
Georgia are as firmly united now in the pursuit of that aim, and 
faith in those principles, as when together they fought the battles 
of the Revolution. The time will come — for the progress of ideas 
cannot be stopped — when our American life will make itself true 
to the traditions of its history and the principles of its being. 

There is also a concentration to these principles now actually 
existing, and growing more powerful through every day of our 
continued life. Intellectual freedom, religious toleration, liberty 
of judgment, democracy in religion as in politics, are facts among 
us, and cannot possibly be put out of existence. If there be but 
a suspicion that any church, grown powerful by sufferance, is 
aiming to diminish the liberty of thought, and to dominate our 
political affairs, men of all opinions find themselves suddenly 
drawn together by a common purpose, to strike down her pre- 
tensions, and destroy her supremacy. It is one indication out 
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of many, that the American people, even in their excesses and 
extremes of thought and action, are still true and loyal to the 
American name. 

There is, too, a similarity of ideal. In the North and the 
South, in the East and the West, there are forces at work which 
assure us that the ideal of genuine republicanism in matters of 
theolocy and politics, is the ideal of our life. There may be 
reactionary influences also at work, but their power is com- 
paratively feeble. There, high above us, — the eyes of earnest, 
truthful men in all sections of the land never losing sight of its 
fair proportions, — shines the ideal of the American soul. Our 
life is lifted up, slowly, it may be, but irresistibly, in the strug- 
gle to realize it. We are making progress toward the result 
of actualization. Whatever may be our fears, — nay, whatever 
may be our disappointments, — we are still encouraged to believe 
that progress is making toward that end, which every Ameri- 
ean must wish and pray and work for, — physical, intellectual, 
and religious liberty for every child of God that breathes upon 


American soil. Our country 
. 


“ Shall own, at last, untrod 
By sect, or caste, or clan, 
The fatherhood of God, 
The brotherhood of man.” 


II. Directing our thoughts now to an examination of Lib- 
eral Christianity, we find its progress closely connected with the 
development of our national life. It is not a thing of a day. It 
is coeval, in America, with the settlement of the country. It is 
true, that; in the first place, it did not assume any such form as 
it now wears. But the principle, as opposed to the Calvinistic 
element of theocracy, to which I have alluded, is essentially the 
same. When an army marches into a hostile country, it has its 
scouts and videttes far forward of the main body, even forward of 
the vanguard, to ascertain the existence of danger, or to discover 
the most practicable road. When a road is to be made, there are 
pioneers sent out to cut down the trees, to remove obstructions, 
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and make the way easy. So the great army of Liberal Chris- 
tianity had its scouts and videttes, its pioneers forward of our time 
and of our body,— had its vanguard, who valiantly commenced 
the battle which is now nearly fought, for intellectual freedom and 
religious toleration. Intellectual freedom and religious toleration, 
—these are the first principles which our system of faith has to 
propound. It is easy to speak those words now. But two cen- 
turies ago, men and women were hanged, in Massachusetts, for 
speaking them and asserting their claims. If not hanged, they 
were banished beyond her limits. Every great movement of 
Social Reform commences with apparently slight modifications of 
existing institutions. All literature and scholarship commences 
with the alphabet. The Protestant Reformation began with a 
thesis against indulgences. But the beginning once made, the 
work continually goes forward. The first movement toward the 
Liberal Christianity of our day was made by the Baptists and 
Quakers in the earliest period of the settlement of New England. 
They demanded religious toleration. They demanded freedom of 
opinion. They assailed the exclusive right of the Calvinists of 
Plymouth, of Massachusetts Bay, of Connecticut, to declare the 
truth of-God. They assailed it successfully. Some among those 
brave pioneers of our cause sealed their testimony with their 
blood. They were martyrs to the great principle of freedom 
of opinion which we uphold to-day. If there are any men and 
women among the fathers and mothers of the Republic, whom we 
should especially honor, they are those who dared brave the au- 
thority of the Puritan churches, and were willing to suffer for their 
faith. We now stand in their places, and have entered into their 
labors. If we ever feel like making a cowardly compromise of — 
our principles, let us think of their fidelity, and take fresh cour- 
age on! 

If these were the pioneers of our army, the Arminians and 
Methodists may be called the vanguard; Both these parties in 
the Church have greatly modified New England theology. In- 
deed, that theology has been constantly subject to modifications, 
as the popular element contested with the ecclesiastical clement. 
I have no less an authority than President Sears of Brown Uni- 
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versity for saying that “the theology of the Congregationalists of 
New England is never so perfectly settled as that of some other 
denominations. Every half-century and every important locality 
has had its school of theology.” The reason is obvious. In every 
conflict between the authority of the Church and the authority of 
the individual conscience, ecclesiasticism has been defeated, and 
in the treaty of peace to which it was compelled to agree, it has 
modified its pretensions, and softened its roughnesses. It has be- 
come, in a word, liberalized. Not the least effect of the late re- 
vival will be the liberalization of the prevailing theology. The 
introduction of new men and new ideas will modify, in a great 
degree, the opinions now held upon religious subjects. The popu- 
lar Church has been obliged to acknowledge the sects, which once 
it persecuted, as equally Evangelical with itself. The dogmas of 
Original Sin, of Election, of the Perseverance of the Saints, of 
the Eternity of Hell torments, have gradually given way before 
the advance of liberal ideas. It is simply a question of time with 
the other doctrines, of the Trinity and the Vicarious Atonement. 
The time is coming when the ecclesiasticism of the Calvinistic 
churches will be forced to acknowledge even those sects to be 
Evangelical which now it thrusts beyond its pale. We cannot be 
too mindful of the great services which our allies, the Universa- 
lists and Christians, have rendered in the great conflict through 
which we have passed. A closer union and a nearer fellowship 
will produce larger results still, for the cause which is dear to all 
‘our hearts. 

Liberal Christianity contends for freedom and toleration in the 
spirit of a sincere loyalty to the truth. It is not a mere mat- 
ter of doubt, of negation, of scepticism, of infidelity. It is not a 
cold rationalism. It does not question, investigate, and criticise 
in the spirit of irreverence. In the most sceptical of our body, I 
am glad to believe, there are the sweetest spiritual graces, the 
profoundest reverence for the truth of God, the bravest fidelity to 
their own convictions, which would reach to martyrdom itself, if 
martyrdom were necessary. Let us not patronizingly talk of 
tolerating such men. Their truthfulness demands our esteem. 
Through all our churches, the same loyal spirit breathes. We do 
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not consider ourselves as having already attained. “We count 
not ourselves as having apprehended,” but we struggle forward. 
We “press toward the mark.” Nothing below the truth satisfies 
our aspirations. Nothing less than the truth can suffice for our 
wants. We believe, with Robinson, that there is more light yet 
to break forth to illuminate the word of God. Liberal Christianity 
occupies, as no other system of Christian faith does to so great a 
degree, the attitude of discipleship. It is always learning. Men 
say, “ Its theology is unsettled, vague, indefinite. It has no creed.” 
Tf it is so, it is because, as I believe, the Liberal Church does not 
dare to define the infinite truth of God. It cannot be so pre- 
sumptuous as to assume that that truth can be wholly declared in 
the language of any human creed or system. It cannot, there- 
fore, be confined to any definite statement or formal expression of 
belief, any more than the principle of life in the acorn can be 
confined within its shell. The truth of to-day is but a step to the 
larger truth of to-morrow. Creeds are the exterior parts of truth. 
They are the bark of the tree, and must enlarge as the tree grows, 
or fall off broken and worthless. They are the husks of the grain, 
and must decay as the grain ripens. 

So I say that Liberal Christianity insists upon principles more 
than doctrines. There are certain great principles respecting 
God, Christ, man, human duty, and human destiny, which are 
essential, permanent, and unchangeable. ‘The doctrines respect- 
ing these are various, numerous, and continually subject to change. 
Doctrine belongs to the knowledge of principles, rather than to 
the principles themselves. As man makes progress in such knowl- 
edge, the doctrine must necessarily vary. Thus there are the 
principles of God’s Being, — His unity, His providence, His love 
for His creatures, His eare over the work of His hands. These 
principles are always the same. Yet how diverse the doctrines 
respecting God! I need not mention the mythology of Heathen- 
ism, the philosophical theories of Brahminism, or Buddhism, the 
Zoroastrian or Confucian system, for we are thinking now of 
Christianity. The theology of Christendom, with its Trinity, its 
Mariolatry, its Election, Predestination, its Divine authority 
amounting to a Divine despotism, and other declarations of a simi- 
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lar nature, are sufficient evidence of the diversity of doctrine. 
The great principle of the Christ’s life is his Messiahship, his conse- 
eration as the prophet of our humanity,— not so much a Jewish 
Messiah as a Universal Messiah, sent by the Father and anoint- 
ed by the Spirit for the work of saving the human race from 
sin. But the doctrines respecting Christ are almost as diverse as 
the believers are numerous. He is the second person in the Trin- 
ity; he is of the same nature, or of a similar nature, with God ; 
he is God himself; he is the Redeemer, — his life a great scheme 
of salvation; he is the Divine man; he is essentially human ; he 
is like ourselves. How numerous are the declarations respecting 
him! The principle respecting Man is, that he is the Child of 
God, with spiritual faculties to appreciate, to worship, and to love 
his Father. Human duty is based upon the recognition of the 
truth of human brotherhood in the family of God. But the dog- 
matist teaches us of natural depravity, of total disability for any 
good thing or right knowledge, of the curse of God blasting hu- 
man hope and quenching human aspiration. Human duty, upon 
such theories, has no real foundation, and no true system of ethics 
can be built upon them. There can be no such thing as human 
brotherhood. The principle respecting Human Destiny is the 
Immortality of the Human Soul. If the soul is immortal, it 
must expand and grow eternally. It is a necessary truth. But 
the doctrines representing Human Destiny fill the whole line be- 
tween the extremes of universal salvation and almost universal 
annihilation. Heaven, hell, purgatory, transmigration, interme- 
diate unconsciousness, a final judgment and eternal separation, 
the torments of the lost the augmentation of the bliss of the saved, 
are all manifestations of the differences which appear around the 
truth of immortality. The Liberal Church prefer to rest upon 
the solid basis of truths, and not upon the shifting sands of human 
speculation. It affirms the unity of God, his loving-kindness, his 
equal providence; the Messiahship of Jesus Christ, which implies 
his subordination to the Father; the natural Childhood of Man to 
God, which is the only true basis of human duty; the Immortality 
of the Human Soul, which bears, as its necessary fruit, man’s eter- 
nal progress in goodness. Iam a Unitarian, because Unitarian- 
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ism appears to me nearest the essential truths of God’s Being, 
man’s nature, and man’s destiny, as revealed in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and my own highest aspirations and hopes. I advo- 
cate Liberal Christianity, because I am convinced that it is the 
best — though necessarily inadequate — expression yet given, in 
human language, of the divine and eternal truth! 

Ill. How is Liberal Christianity adapted to American life ? 
By its clear statement of the principles which I have mentioned, 
it is the system of religion best fitted to raise our national life to 
what we feel it ought to be. It declares God’s personal unity as 
distinct from his manifestations. It declares God’s Fatherhood as 
distinct from his Sovereignty. It declares man’s equality before 
God as separate from, and opposed to, any arbitrary classification 
of saints and sinners, with the inevitable pharisaism and oppres- 
sion of such classification. It is democratic, not theocratic. It 
looks with: large and cheerful vision into the future, and boldly 
declares the progress of mankind, both here and hereafter. Thus 
it tends to homogenize the different races of men. It unites the 
varieties of human opinion and belief, by allowing toleration and 
freedom in the spirit of loyalty to the truth. It carries forward 
the true civilization, by pronouncing its theories of progressive 
life. It holds up the highest ideal of human conduct, in its procla- 
mation of the possibilities of human perfection. It strikes down 
slavery, both of body and mind, by its principle of human equality 
before God. The slave is the child of God, and is immortal. You 
eall it a truism. But if once it were accepted and acted upon as 
a truth by master and slave, not a fetter would be found longer in 
the land, nor a slave-whip be known. Let Liberal Christianity 
be preached and be received in its fulness through the length and 
breadth of our country, and the institution of slavery could not 
stand a day. The true complement of republicanism in politics 
is our system of faith in theology. If faithfully preached and 
faithfully practised, it would raise here an empire of freemen such 
as has had as yet no parallel in history. The country would rise 
to its ideal. It would reach its aim. But it would be to rise 
higher still, and reach forth to still larger attainments. 

What hope have we that such a consummation will ever be ac- 
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complished ? The tendency of American thought and American 
life is toward this end. Napoleon once made the remark, that 
“ Europe was to be either Republican or Cossack.” I believe 
that we may apply the remark to America in a theological sense. 
America must either be Liberal or Roman Catholic. Either the 
authority of the Roman Church or the authority of the individual 
conscience must govern America. “Rome or Reason,” as it has 
been happily expressed, is the alternative. The tendencies of our 
thought, by whatever name we call ourselves, are in one of these 
directions. ‘There is no half-way house between them where we 
may stop and stay. 

There is no possibility of a consistent compromise between 
them. If Iam not a member of the Liberal Church, I feel that 
T cannot consistently be aught but a member of the Roman Church. 
If I am a Protestant, I feel that I cannot consistently be aught but 
a member of the Liberal Church. Liberal Christianity, Unitari- 
anism if you will, for it is well to be explicit, is the logical conse- 
quence of Protestantism. 

The Roman Church is the only genuine representative of au- 
thority. The Liberal Church is the only genuine representative 
of freedom. If I acknowledge the authority of the Church at all, 
I must find that which has upon it the sanction of legitimacy. 

Consider, in this connection, the analogy which is presented by 
our political system. The constitution of the country has for its 
object the establishment of the union of the several States under 
one central government. But while this is the object, the rights 
of the several States are jealously guarded. Each State is sover- 
eign within its borders. The central government exists as the in- 
strument of the people’s will, not its ruler. See how the resem- 
blance appears in our system of faith. The Church exists not as 
the director of the people’s conscience, but as the means of the 
people’s culture. We jealously guard the rights of the individual. 
We affirm that the Church exists for the individual soul. We 
cannot allow it to have the supreme direction in religious mat- 
ters, as that direction would be a usurpation. Thus does our Sys- 
tem in religion correspond with the American democratic system 
in our politics, and as that system has been found to be most ef- 
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fectual in uniting the heterogeneous masses of our population, so 
must our system of faith be adapted to unite the different relig- 
ious systems in our land, by making the Church subordinate to 
the individual conscience. 

There is much superficial talk just now about the failure of 
Unitarianism. Never could there be any statement more un- 
philosophical and absurd. When Republicanism shall fail; when 
the principle of Human Freedom shall fail; when Protestantism 
shall fail; when Civilization shall fail; when Christianity shall 
fail, and the truth of God become a lie, — then, and not till then, 
will be the time to pronounce Unitarianism a failure. When 
despotism and human slavery and Romanism and Barbarism and 
Heathenism shall have crushed out human liberty and human 
progress, then, and not till then, will be the time to strike our 
colors and acknowledge ourselves defeated. Our failure can only 
come from our timidity and our unfaithfulness to our principles. 
When a few timid disciples, who are not willing to accept the 
conclusions of their own reasoning, and are afraid to trust their 
own convictions and their own thoughts, flee from us to find in 
authority a refuge where they will be saved from the inconyven- 
ience of thought and from the dangers of freedom, there are 
some who begin to feel that we are losing ground, and say that 
we fail, and that our religion leads to irreverence and irreligion. 
There were in the early times, doubtless, some timid disciples, 
who thought that Christianity was a failure, as they saw how small 
the number of the Christians was; or supposed that it was leading 
to irreverence and irreligion, as it struck the fetters from those 
who were suffering under the bondage of the Jewish law. But 
Christianity survived their defection. We shall never fail, if each 
one of us were willing to stand utterly and entirely alone in the 
wide world, without a single companion to support us, or a single 
friend to hold up our hands, or even a single mind to sympathize 
with our thought, and there, in that solitary strife, defend our faith 
with the firm conviction that it is the absolute truth of God. 
What matters it to you or to me, whether this man or that man 
believes or disbelieves in our truth? Our duty is to seek loyally 
and sincerely, and, having found what we sought, to stand to it 
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even until death. “Wherefore take unto you the whole armor 
of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all, ro staND.” Failure! There is no such thing 
as failure to men and women who are thoroughly in earnest! 

If failure ever comes, it will come not from our theological 
opinions, but from our unfaithfulness to principle, — not from in- 
fidelity of belief, but from infidelity of life. Our theological posi- 
tion is impregnable, and if we stand to it firmly, the world will 
come round to it. Our failure will come from the prevalence of 
the halting, hesitating, timid spirit of compromise, from the fear 
of our own consciences and our own thoughts, from the unwill- 
ingness to stand alone with ourselves and God. When we forget 
and deny our own principles of tolerant charity, our declarations 
of intellectual freedom, and our consciousness of God present, 
immanent, and abiding in man; when we forget that we stand 
for justice between man and man, for human freedom, and for 
human welfare in all its parts; when we forget that we are to 
stand against injustice, oppression, and slavery of all kinds, whether 
in the Church or in the State, — against all denial of God’s law, . 
and the individual conscience, and the truth of Christ, even though 
it be made in the highest walks of our American life, by princi- 
palities and powers, — then we shall deserve to fail. I for one, in 
such contingency, would hope and pray that we should fail. But 
it is our duty to see that such contingency shall not arise. Or, 
if this be averted, and by some accident, or treachery, or coward- 
ice, this goodly ship, bearing such precious freight for the world, 
as I believe it.does, should go down, let us not skulk away in some 
stolen boat, but be ready to share her doom,—that the same 
waters which engulf the bark that has carried us so well hitherto 
may roll their waves above our heads. 

But such will not be our fate. There are far better things for 
us. This whole empire lies waiting for our conquest. Let us go 
into the land and take it. Everything good is helping our pro- 
gress. The widening intelligence of our times, the triumphs of 
science, the increased hopes of human liberty everywhere, the 
better appreciation of a liberal faith, are all aiding our progress. 
Let us go forward encouraged and hopeful. With a clear faith 
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in the great principles of our religion, let us go forward to victory. 
The triumph of Liberal Christianity is the triumph of Protestant- 
ism, the triumph of Republicanism, the triumph of Civilization, the 
triumph of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. As surely as God’s provi- 
dence guides the human race in its long journey, that triumph 
will come! 


The next speaker was the Rev. Mr. Livermore of New 
York, who was to speak upon “The Power of the Laity in 
the Church.” He said :— 


There is an old English proverb that “An ounce of mother-wit 
is worth a pound of clergy.” And after a night-ride on the rail- 
road from New York to Boston, I am inclined to think it is true, 
— at least, that the pound of clergy is not worth much, with eyes 
full of cinders, lungs full of dust, and bones full of jar. 

But if we may judge by the programme of the officers and ser- 
vices of this Association, we have but little belief in this piece of 
ancient wisdom. For we choose a clergyman as our President, 
another as Vice-President, clergymen as Executive Committee 
principally, a clergyman as Secretary, appoint four clergymen to 
do the anniversary speaking, and leave to the biggest estate of 
the realm, the laity, only the office of Treasurer. 

But is not this really a significant hint of the general manage- 
ment of our religious affairs in the Church at large? We under- 
take to work the equation of Christianity without the factor of the 
people, and can the answer come right? The laity are passive 
recipients of the blessings of the Gospel, rather than active instru- 
ments of its diffusion. We still Jinger in the shades of the monar- 
chical and aristocratic age. We have not republicanized our 
Church, as we have our State. We still miss the presence and 
action of that power behind the throne and “the pulpit, which is 
mightier than the throne or the pulpit. But God has made the 
people, and their voice is his voice, and he would save the people, 
and therefore they must become, not only hearers, but doers, of 
the word. 

The next great reform, therefore, the next step upward on the 
ascending staircase of Progress, seems to be the fuller recognition 
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and adoption of the lay element in the administration of Chris- 
tianity. It is to laicize the Church. I do not say to unclericize it, 
for I love and honor my calling as a clergyman, and esteem “ the 
pulpit a joy and a throne.” For it is rooted and grounded in the 
necessities of man and the appointment of God. And I should 
rejoice to see many fine-souled youths early taking up this min- 
istry as their life-work, and consecrating themselves to Christ and 
the Church, rather than to make a pilgrimage of Mammon to Cal- 
ifornia or Pike’s Peak to dig for gold. But for the very reason 
that I glory in the ministry as one of the great instruments of 
evangelizing society and the world, I would raise the laity into a 
co-ordinate and provocative rivalry of love and good works. For 
in depending so exclusively on the ministry, we walk with a 
crutch, instead of using the limbs with which our Maker has pro- 
vided us. We do in some degree paralyze ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the community, and propose to go to heaven on the 
frail strength of the remaining one hundredth. For ministers do 
all; they preach, they pray, they do the religious talking, they do 
the anniversary speaking, — ecce signum,—they do the baptizing, 
and the burying, and the marrying, — though I do not know that 
there is any special objection to that, if the fee covers expenses ; 
— ministers do the missionarying at home and abroad. Of course 
there are noble exceptions, but I am speaking of the general rule. 
I do not forget the noble laymen of Boston, and we have some of 
the same sort in New York, and all over the country. One 
builds a church and sustains a minister out of his own pocket. 
Another toils nobly in Sunday Schools, another in Boys’ Meetings, 
&e., &e. Then there is the press, with writers like Drs. Holland 
and Holmes, powerfully aiding in the Christian enterprise. But 
the dark, discouraging fact still stands, that the great body of the 
laity in every sect”is thus far an unused power in the instru- 
mentation of the Gospel. Under God, the ministers are expected 
to save the world, and the laity—to pay the bills! And the 
heavy world likes to be saved on these conditions, — to be jour- 
neyed gently to heaven on the bishop’s lawn or the parson’s 
skirts. But would it not be well to give directions to the Church 
tailors to cut off all these appendages, so that they may not risk 
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so great an ascension on so slender a support? For all vicarious 
merits and vicarious righteousness are a delusion, and we must 
make the soul self-operating. The minister is not a mere labor- 
saving machine. We cannot talk or preach the world right from 
pulpits and platforms, though it is a great thing to erect a true 
standard to proclaim the highest ideal; but we need, most of all, 
action and application of the truth. 

The introduction of the lay element more fully into our 
churches is in the direct line of our Unitarian faith, which recog- 
nizes the dignity of human nature, of the universal soul of man, 
which God has illumined with the light of his own intelligence, 
and warmed with his own love. Is there not safety in a multi- 
tude of counsellors ? Was not the promise of old, that God 
would make all men kings and priests to himself? Are not 
a hundred hearts wiser than one heart, and a thousand wills 
stronger than one will? We believe in a government of the 
people as better than the government of one or of few; why 
should we not esteem a religion of the people as better than a 
religion of Pope or Assembly? We intrust our life, liberty, and 
property to a jury of twelve uneducated men, rather than to the 
decision of one judge, an educated lawyer, because we repose 
confidence in a certain average wisdom of the people. Our 
country, by her spirit and institutions, teaches us to look for great 
benefits by bringing the power, interest, and wealth of numbers 
into the field. The age in which we live teaches us this truth, for 
it tends in all branches of thought and action to universality ;— 
universal human rights, without distinction of nation, color, or 
class ; universal education and science; universal diffusion of 
knowledge ; universal commerce, and human intercourse and 
travel; universal religion in this life, and final universal restora- 
tion and salvation in the world to come. The gifts of power, 
genius, election, formerly shut up to a few, are now diffused like 
the impartial beams of the sun among all. Happy day, when we 
learn that the very best for one man is not too good for all men, 
from God’s bounties of air, food, and light, up to the crowning 
mercies of eternal life ! 

For this we claim as the eminent spirit of Jesus. Whom did 
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he rebuke? Scribes and Pharisees, who loaded the people with 
burdens heavier than they could bear, and touched them not with 
one of their fingers. To whom did he first reveal his Messiah- 
ship? To a woman. Whom did he place in the midst of his 
contending disciples, as the head and type of his kingdom? A 
little child. He said, as his great farewell commission, Go and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. He set on high as the 
brightest evidence of his Gospel, that it was preached to the poor, 
i. e. to the majority of mankind, for the majority are always poor. 
He made the ecclesia, the convocation, or assembly, his institution 
and church. He aimed to shut down his kingdom, not on a class, 
or sect, or calling, or even state of character, but on humanity. 
For he said he came not to call the righteous, but sinners, to 
repentance. 

But this glorious ideal of a religious body, as wide in extent as 
humanity, soon became narrowed down to sect and close church 
corporations, fenced by creeds, guarded by the sword of per- 
secution, and enforced by the penalties of eternal punishment. 
Instead of a free, rapidly-diffusing sentiment, and an institution 
flexile to the wants of each successive age, we witness a’ spiritual 
despotism. ‘The religion of the race, like their politics, has been 
cut and dried for them,— cut after a very small pattern and dried 
very dry. Thus, by degrees, the woman power, the child power, 
the people power, all great powers according to the words and 
practice of Christ, have been sunk in the one power of the Church 
and the ecclesiastics. 

But noble words have been spoken, great deeds done, and 
cruel sufferings borne, to emancipate and universalize the Gospel 
of Christ. Pelagius — brave old monk !— honored human nature © 
by reinserting a spiritual attribute in it, and claimed it for God, 
and not the Devil. Robert Raikes first raised the child power by 
the Sunday school to one of the Christian principalities. John 
Pound went one step farther, and said, if not by words, yet by 
the more brilliant and weighty eloquence of deeds, that all which 
God thinks it worth his while to create and preserve, man should 
think it worth his while to bless and save. Hannah More, Miss 
Edgeworth, and her illustrious successors, have touched the hid- 
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den springs of the woman power. Luther has uttered his mighty 
word; Channing has taught the dignity of human nature, and 
Ballou of universal salvation; overleaping age and time, and 
springing with one bound to the final consummation in the 
eternal purpose of God. Every reform and philanthropy has 
widened our honor for humanity, and taught us the jewels that 
lie all around us, in our common every-day humanity. Shall not 
He who brings on the beautiful spring-time, that crowns every 
hill-top with a chaplet of green, and spots the meadows with rich 
gleams of flowering beauty and fragrance, also provide for man ? 
Can heroes, martyrs, and saints fail for the race, when cotton, 
wheat, and potatoes have angels to fructify them ? 

One of the great benefits of this reform would be the new and 
deeper interest which would soon be felt in Christianity itself. 
Now, the people, the world, are virtually outsiders, and do their 
religious duties by proxy. Make them insiders. We have tried 
the other method a long time, let us now try this for a while. But 
you may say, the people can enter the Church now, and have as 
much power in it as they choose. Let them enter, then, the legiti- 
mate way. Do not take down the bars. Yes, let them enter the 
legitimate way ; but what way is that? Is it not free, generous, 
plain? At present the Church is a clique, or a congeries of 
cliques. Increase the lay power, and you deepen every person’s 
influence in your church. Give them work to do. Make the 
Church popular and democratic, and you have already added a 
hundred per cent to your religious stock in nis and quickened 
the pulse of spiritual life. 

Again, you make a sounder theology. At present, the subject 
of theology is in the hands of men who lack the earnest and real- 
istic experiences of life; and it is not a blood theology, as it has 
been called, — we wish it were full-blooded, — full of good, red, 
globular blood ; but it is pale, sickly, milk-and-waterish. Minis- 
ters and preachers are, in some respects, in an unnatural position, 
and their theology gets a twist by it. They are “sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought.” When men think theology is no 
longer a forbidden and awful subject, tied up to Sundays and 
churches, and they come to think, write, talk, and feel about it as 
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they do about other great and heart-moving interests, we shall be- 
gin to see a new zeal for theological study, and for religious use- 
fulness, infused into the public mind. Finally, it is the lay ele- 
ment specially that is to take hold of the moral and spiritual 
enterprises of Christianity, and put them through. Look at the 
churches in this city Anniversary week. The addresses are gen- 
erally by clergymen, already hoarse and bronchial with preaching 
line upon line. The church is called Dr. Holyman’s church, — 
and it is Dr. Holyman’s church, not the Church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, terrible as an army with banners, bristling with faith, en- 
ergy, enterprise, taking up grand causes, and bending to the work 
with might and main, with a life and death earnestness. 

Tf the world is not saved and man redeemed, let us understand 
that it is not that God has not infused salvatory power enough 
into the revelation of his Son, our Saviour. But it is because we 
have not yet learned how to engineer the forces. aright by our 
leadership and organization. We have rested on cliqueism, eccle- 
siasticism, instead of involving, by every appeal and provocation, 
all humanity in the cause. We must rest on the race under God. 
We must invoke the three estates of the realm, — womankind, 
childkind, mankind, —as well as the third estate, pronounced, on 
rather slanderous report, to be neither mankind nor womankind, 
viz. minister-kind. But the ministry even never can see its best 
days, till the mighty latent element in the laity, the slumber- 
ing electricity that would thrill and vivify the world, can be 
brought into the field. The children of this world can, in this 
respect, teach the children of light. In the war now raging in 
Europe, whom do the great powers send to battle, — experts, 
merely, in the science of human destruction, — generals, colonels, 
and captains ? Or do they not rather send the masses and multi- 
tudes of men, led and officered by the experts, and rely upon the 
combined strength of vast numbers for the final victory? Let us 
not rely upon the solitary man in the pulpit to win our moral 
battles, but embark in the cause the whole community,—man, 
woman, and child. And when that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part will be done away. 
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Rev. JAMEs Freeman Ciarke spoke to the subject of 
“'The Aims and the Claims of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation.” He said he would speak of that subject before 
he had done, but before doing so, he thought it best to in- 
quire whether it was worth while to have any Unitarian 
denomination. Said he:— 


Before I can make up my mind that I wish to do anything for 
the Unitarian Association, I must first answer that question. Do 
we want any Unitarian Denomination? If we want a Unitarian 
Denomination, I think it likely that, without much argument, we 
may be conyinced that we need a Unitarian Association. 

Now this question, “ Do we want a Unitarian Denomination ?” 
happens, fortunately for the interest of my present speech, to be 
by no means a purely theoretical one. There are two sides to it. 
There are several classes of persons, among Liberal Christians, 
who seriously doubt or deny that any Unitarian denomination 
is wanted. I can make out four distinct classes. 

1. First, those who accept Unitarian opinions and Unitarian 
society and fellowship frankly and plainly, stand up for our 
views, do not undertake to deny for a moment that they are 
Unitarian in opinion, and have all their society and associations 
Unitarian, yet who do not believe any Unitarian denomina- 
tion necessary, because they think it better for every man to 
stand by himself. Allow me to mention, as perhaps one of the 
most prominent examples of this class, a man whom we all love 
and respect, — (we can’t tell whether we love him most, or respect 
him most, —that’s the only difficulty about /im,)—the junior 
minister of the West Church in this city. He says, distinctly 
and honestly, that he is a Unitarian in opinion, — never under- 
takes to conceal it for a moment, — and he loves and respects 
all Unitarian men and women, has his friends among them; 
but does not believe in any Unitarian denomination, because 
he thinks more can be done for truth, if every individual stands 
alone. f 

2. Then there is a second class, who accept Unitarian fellow- 
ship, who have their friends and associates among Unitarians, but 
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who reject Unitarian opinions, and say they do not hold them. 
As an illustration of these, we name our friends, the Editors 
of the Monthly Magazine. They, in a written statement, say 
they are not Unitarian, do not belong to a Unitarian denomina- 
tion, nor receive Unitarian opinions as such, though in many re- 
spects they agree with us in fact. They do not like to have their 
opinions classified as Unitarian opinions. 

3. Then comes another class, who not only reject the Unita- 
rian denomination and Unitarian opinions, and do not wish to be 
classed among believers of Unitarian doctrines, but withdraw a 
little from Unitarian fellowship, or at least wish to have equal 
fellowship among all denominations. As an example, I would 
mention a man, manly, courteous, noble, earnest, — a man who 
is doing as much good as any man inthis whole community 
for Liberal Christianity, my esteemed friend, the Preacher to 
the University at Cambridge, Professor Huntington. 

4. Then there is a fourth class, who reject Unitarianism, and 
withdraw wholly from Unitarian fellowship. For example, our 
friend, who was lately pastor of the Harrison Avenue Society; 
and another, who: has lately published a book very much praised 
and admired — by the publishers, —and which book its publish- 
ers have christened by the term, “ Theology Simmering.” Ido 
not know exactly what that is; but I suppose it is a theology 
which is somewhere between cold water and boiling water, — 
which is a lukewarm theology, —a theology which does not quite 
boil up furiously into Orthodoxy, but which yet seems about to 
do so. In my anxiety to know what “ Simmering Theology” is, 
I have consulted Webster. He defines ‘‘ To simmer,” “ to boil 
with a gentle hissing”; and “ Simmering,” he says, is “ incipient 
ebullition.” And so far as I have looked into the book, this seems 
to be a pretty just description of its character. It hisses gently at 
the Unitarians, and it is an incipient ebullition in the direction of 
Orthodoxy. I notice also that these gentlemen who go out from 
us take pleasure sometimes in giving us a little kick in going 
out; and if it facilitates their admission into other denomina- 
tions, as I have no doubt it does, I am willing very cheerfully to 
take my share of this parting valediction. 
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We have therefore these four classes, who are all Liberal 
Christians, but who do not believe in any Unitarian denomina- 
tion. They are Liberal Christians; they mean to be Liberal 
Christians. They do not mean to be locked up in any old 
Orthodox trunk, and have the key turned upon them. They 
mean to go ahead, to have their own ideas, and they will not 
swallow any creed which anybody proposes to give them. 

Besides these, there are many far outside of our denomination 
who are Liberal Christians, who are manly, earnest, progressive 
thinkers, who stand on their own feet, and have their own way, 
just as much as any of us do. The fact is, the differences among 


those who belong to different denominations are not what they * ; 


were thirty years ago. When I was a boy, and studied geogra- 
phy, we used to be taught that the temperature of a place 
depended on the latitude ; that when you went to a higher lati- 
tude, you of course went to a lower temperature, and vice versa. 
But now we have learned that temperature does not depend on 
latitude ; but we have isothermal lines, by which we can see 
how the warm temperature sometimes passes away up into the 
higher latitudes, and the cold takes a sweep and comes down 
toward the tropics. So, it seems to me, we ought to make our 
ecclesiastical maps. We cannot divide by denominations at all, 
but must have isothermal lines. Here is a place which we 
thought very cold, but it is almost boiling over with zeal and 
enthusiasm; they have their prayer-meetings day by day, they 
have most earnest, energetic ideas respecting their religious 
nature; they are gathering up everything which can warm any- 
body’s heart. And yet they are away off there, close to Spitz- 
bergen. ‘Then here is a region which we thought too hot, and we 
find it just such a temperature as we have always lived in. 

Last summer, going down to Gloucester, I met a gentleman 
in the cars who said: “It seems to me you ministers are in a 
curious condition. When I am in town I go to a Unitarian 
church, but in the country I go to hear an Orthodox preacher, 
and the Orthodox man is more of a Unitarian than the other.” 

This being our condition, the question is, Do we want any 
Unitarian denomination? My own opinion about it is, that we 
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had better stand up for the Unitarian denomination a little while 


longer. I think we do want a Unitarian denomination, for two 
or three reasons. 

1. First, we want a Unitarian denomination as a perpetual 
testimony against Orthodoxism. There is a sort of thing in the 
world called Orthodoxy, which is a good thing. But there is a 
thing which I call Orthodoxism, and which is not a good thing. 
It says, “ You must accept this particular statement which has 
been adopted by the Church about the Trinity and the Expiatory 
Sacrifice ; unless you do, we will give you the cold shoulder in this 
world, and you will go down to a place in the other world where 
you had better not go. If you will only say you are a Trinitarian, 
you may hold any kind of doctrine you please. If,-before you die, 
you will make up your mouth and say, I hope to be saved by the 
blood of Christ, we will all agree to say you are Orthodox.” I call 
that Orthodoxism. It has its roots everywhere, and I should like 
to know if there is anything much worse than that; I should like to 
know whether it should not be opposed somewhere. But I never 
hear anything said against it in the Orthodox denominations, ex- 
cept by one or two men who have such a supreme genius that they 
are able to say and do as they please anywhere. 

But Orthodoxism rules in the Orthodox churches. If you-will 
accept the words of the creed, they don’t care what you believe. 
Now, so long as I must accept such and such opinions in order to 
be received among any body of Christians, so long I will not accept 
them. 

I have read all their different statements in their books. It is 
perfectly easy to be a Trinitarian and a Unitarian too, if you wish. 
How easy for any of us, without changing a single opinion, to be 
admitted ad eundem in any Orthodox church! We have our 
belief in a sort of Trinity, a kind of Atonement, — something 
which would easily pass muster as Orthodoxy, if we chose to offer 
it as such. And what sort of a Trinity do these friends of ours 
believe in? ‘This friend who has written the book of which I 
spoke, does not believe in the Trinitarianism of the majority 
of the Orthodox Church, for he speaks of “the tritheism of the 
majority of the laity and clergy of the Christian Church.” He 
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believes that those who are in the Church in which he is, are 
tritheists. He believes in the Trinity of Schleiermacher and 
Neander. But the Trinity of the first was one which did not 
exist until Christ came, for it is a Trinity of manifestation. So 
Schleiermacher taught plainly; and Stuart, in translating his 
essay on Sabellianism, could only say, “But there must have 
been previously some threefold wpe in the Deity as the 
basis of this manifestation.” 

We believe in this Economic or Manifested Trinity, and call 
ourselves Unitarians. They believe it, and call themselves Trin- 
itarians. They join those who exclude and vilify men who 
believe just what they themselves believe, because they will not 
take a name, and utter a shibboleth. 

Our friend, Professor Huntington, published a volume of Ser- 
mons, a year or two since. I had been told repeatedly how 
Orthodox he had become; so I opened the book with curiosity to 
find out the extent of his Orthodoxy. I turned to the Sermon on 
the Divinity of Christ, as the place where his Orthodoxy would be 
most likely to appear; and I searched it through to find the most 
Orthodox statement it might contain, and at last I came to this, 
which did indeed at first sound very Orthodox: “ Everything in 
Christ, which is not man, is God.” It sounds very Orthodox; 
but, if you reflect upon it, you will see that it is not necessarily 
so. Why, another friend of mine, whom I honor as much as I 
do Professor Huntington, —I mean Theodore Parker, — could 
accept that statement. He believes that God is in every man ; 
and that in Jesus, as in every other man, “ everything which is 
not man, is God.” This statement therefore is opposed to no 
doctrine, that I am aware of, except to Arianism. 

Then here are our friends, the Senior and Junior Editors of the 
Monthly Magazine, who have made a statement. They are not 
Unitarians, though they sympathize with Unitarians. But what 
is their position? The Senior Editor adopts some of the views 
of Swedenborg concerning God and Christ; but he, like our 
excellent friend whose theology is simmering, believes that the 
doctrine of three Persons is the same as the doctrine of three Gods. 
He says that he believes “in the Ante-Nicene doctrine respecting 
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Christ.” But the Ante-Nicene is the Anti-Trinitarian. I like 
the position. of these brethren. I have no fault to find with it; 
but to me it seems really a Unitarian position, though they reject 
that name. 

2. Again, we want a Unitarian denomination to stand up for 
the Unity of God against all these Trinitarian perversions. If it 
be true, as Mr. Gage believes, that the majority of the clergy and 
laity in the Orthodox churches believe in three Gods, shall there 
not be one denomination to stand up and say, “ We believe in 
ONE God, and not in three”? Dr. Bushnell says that ‘a very 
large portion of Christian teachers, together with the general 
mass of disciples, undoubtedly hold three living persons in the 
interior nature of God.” If so, ought not one denomination to 
stand for the simple Unity of God ? 

3. I think, also, that the Unitarian denomination is wanted for 
the sake of Free Thought. It is hard to be perfectly free seekers 
after truth, so long as one has an Orthodox reputation to look 
after. It takes so much pains and thought to keep one’s self out 
of heresy, that one has hardly any time left to use in looking for 
the truth. 

I was once crossing the Alps by the St. Gotthard route, in the 
month of May. ‘The snow still lay deep on the mountain, and 
we were obliged to leave the diligence, and ride ona sled. The 
winter avalanches — which are no joke —were still occasionally 
falling on the road. As we rode along, our guide and driver sat 


‘on the sleigh, with one eye watching his horse, and the other 


watching the mountain overhead ; ‘and he sat so as to be ready to 
spring in a moment, if he caught sight of a coming avalanche. 
This state of things did not contribute to our peace of mind. But 
when we crossed to the other side of the ravine, and had that 
between us and the mountain, we very much enjoyed seeing an 
avalanche fall on the road we had left behind. Thousands of 
tons of snow poured down in one broad sheet, like that of Niagara, 
with an awful roar, and concussion of air; but to us, safe on the 
other side, it was a sublime and beautiful sight. Now the Ortho- 
dox, like our driver, have to be always watching the avalanche. 
They live in constant terror of being called heretics, "No matter 
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how Orthodox they are, there is always some more Orthodox 
Orthodoxy behind ready to precipitate itself upon them. Ando- 
ver is not Orthodox to New Haven, nor New Haven to Windsor, 
nor Windsor to Princeton. Professor Park is a heretic, and is 
obliged to watch his Orthodoxy very carefully. Professor Stuart 
and Dr. Lyman Beecher had scarcely finished their controversy 
with Unitarian heresies, before they had to defend themselves 
against the same charges made against themselves. These hounds 
of Orthodoxy, like the dogs of Acteon, are always ready to turn 
against their own masters, who cry in vain, 


“ Actzon ego sum! dominum cognoscite vestrum.” 


And, like Acton, they suffer for having dared to look at the 
unveiled beauty of the Goddess of Truth, disrobed of the formulas 
of opinion in which she has been attired. So soon as they behold 
her unveiled, they are changed from the hunters to the hunted, 
and fly through the tangled controversial forests where they have 
so often themselves pursued the game. 

This state of thmgs may somewhat mitigate our grief at being 
shut out from the triumphs and joys of Orthodoxy. You know 
they said that Henry Ward Beecher was a Unitarian in disguise. 
“ A Unitarian in disguise ?” said he, —‘ why should I be in dis- 
guise? If I am not Orthodox, why should I wish to stay among 
the Orthodox ? It is not for the company, I think,—the com- 
pany ’s not much.” 

4, Then there are a great many men and women and children 
who cannot be Orthodox. They were not made to be so; their 
minds will not work in that way; it is either a puzzle or a horror. 
What is their condition in a community where they have no other 
instruction ? Unitarianism is wanted then for them. But it is said 
Unitarianism is a failure; we are not zealous enough; we do not 
have prayer-meetings enough; we are not earnest enough; we do 
not get on very fast. Grant it all. But, nevertheless, if the Good 
Master were to come here again, and feel as he felt when here be- 
fore, we would have about as good a chance as any to see him 
among us, because he tells us that the lord of the feast sends out 
to call in the lame and the blind and the sick; not to seek those 
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who are on the right way, but those who are lost. I think it would 
be a comfort to have him as our teacher, and so long as we are 
honest and simple, and are willing to receive the truth and keep 
our minds open to it, I think we are as well off as if we took the 
name Orthodox. I think we have as much of the sympathy of 
our Lord as if we were following the multitude. 
But our friend whose theology is simmering says, once more, 
that the work of the Unitarians is done. Not so long as Dr: 
Nehemiah Adams is in Boston; not while a man can print and 
send out such ideas as are contained in that little tract on Future 
Punishment, — ideas which make the sovereignty of God to con- 
sist in this: not that he can overcome evil with good, not that he 
can control the hearts of his children, but that hecan keep them 
down, and can keep them from breaking out into open insur- 
rection, but finally, getting tired, takes his own people, Dr. 
Adams with the rest, and walks off into some other part of the 
universe, and leaves the rest with the Devil. While Dr. Adams 
is a leading teacher in the Orthodox Church, there is need of 
Unitarianism. Why is he a leading teacher? Because all the 
Orthodox believe such stuff ?* Not at all. There are hundreds 
who would be glad to hear said what I just suggested. Why don’t 
they say it? Because of their fear of Orthodoxism. They can- 
not do it. Do you think the men who edit the Independent 
accept any such view of God as that? If you do, Ido not. But 
why do they not say so? why do they not criticise such tracts ? 
It will not do; for the tendency of Orthodoxy is always to slip 
backward. When Professor Park and his school, and Dr. Bush- 
nell and his school, with infinite struggle and pain succeed in 
carrying it forward, it only wants one man to rise with the 


* The word “stuff” was deliberately applied to Dr. Adams's 
views of Eternal Punishment ; not to indicate disrespect for that gen- 
tleman, but to indicate extreme disrespect for his opinions. A man 
may be wiser than his opinions, as he is very often much better; so 
one who promulgates such insane stuff as this concerning the govern- 
ment of God, may probably be a very intelligent gentleman — when 
he lets alone Theology, and South-Side descriptions of Slavery. 
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Assembly’s Catechism and a few reins of logic to rein in the 
whole team and bring them all up again. 

For these reasons, I think a denomination wanted, avowed- 
ly heretical, not claiming to be Orthodox, with an unpopular 
name, to be a constant and visible protest against the errors and 
the evils of the Orthodox churches. “Let us go therefore to 
him, without the camp, bearing his reproach.” 

Let who will forsake our solitary and commanding position. 
Let who will, tired of being alone, and being the target of all 
arrows, descend to mingle with the crowd. I find no fault with 
them. I have no word of censure to cast at them. Though they 
make us fewer, they may not perhaps make us weaker, for our 
work is not done by numbers. But let me remain with the three 
hundred in the pass of Thermopyle, where we can serve to keep 
back, by a living wall, that overwhelming wave of tyrannic opin- 
ion which threatens to sweep away freedom of soul. We are 
dying out, they tell us. Be it so. Leonidas and his Spartans 
died too; but they spent a day in dying, and so saved Greece 
and all European culture. If the Unitarian denomination spend 
a day in dying, it may thereby do its work. 

I have not said anything yet of my subject, and it is now too 
late to begin on that.. But the amount of it is this. If we want 
a Unitarian denomination, here are the tools to work with, in this 
Association. Don’t say that “ Truth is mighty, and will prevail.” 
Suppose that an Illinois farmer should take you out to look at his 
wheat-field, and show you only the unploughed prairie; and 
when you ask him for the wheat, should reply, “ O, that will 
come of itself. Wheat is mighty, and will prevail. Don’t you 
see how in a few years it has covered half the State?” “Yes,” 
you answer; “ but by the combined labor of men, by ten thou- 
sand workmen turning up the turf with the glittering plough- | 
share, by the sowers going forth to sow, and by the majestic 
reaping-machines sailing like great vessels through the billowy 
grain.” Yes; and so Truth is mighty, — but only as it makes men 
mighty. It is only mighty when it takes possession of a man’s 
brain and heart, and compels him to toil, night and day, to cause 
what he sees and knows to be also seen and known by others. 
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The subject of Rev. Dr. Gannett’s remarks was “The 
Fruits of the Unitarian Theology in the Memorials of a 
Past Generation of Believers.” He said: — 


As one of the oldest of those who have have had connection 
with this body, and are still able to appear as its servants, you 
wish me to speak in regard to the fruits of Unitarian theology, as 
seen in the memorials of the past generation. If to speak or act 
in behalf of this Association be a privilege, to speak on such a 
topic is a duty, if one feels himself in any measure competent to 
discharge that duty. My reluctance to speak arose from a sense 
of an inability to do even partial justice to it. For what have 
you given me to do? To speak of the character, the lives, of a 
generation of men who are worthy of all honor, and whom their 
descendants should hold up to the admiration of the world. 

You ask me to speak of a past generation; and I thank you 
that by that precision you limit me to the men who, within my 
own personal knowledge, have acted on this little stage of eccle- 
siastical life. A generation is said, by those who compile statistics, 
to cover about one third of a century. For just about that 
period of time, it has been my happy lot—TI fear not so happy 
for those with whom I have been connected — to be a minister in 
this city, and therefore you ask me to go back thirty-five years, 
and consider who were then the prominent friends of what we 
esteem Christian truth. And, sir, what a picture do you teach 
me to call up before the eye of my memory! What forms do I 
see ! — indistinct, for in so many years they have in a measure 
faded away. And yet, as I go back to that day when I first en- 
joyed the privilege of associating with them, it seems to me that 
I am as one walking by moonlight, or by the light of the stars, in 

_ a garden, amid flowers the beauty of whose. form, perhaps, my 
eye cannot perceive, but the air around me is loaded with their 
perfume. 

And who were these men? To enumerate them might not be 
a task to me, but it would oceupy the time of this audience too 
long. And yet, as one and another come to my thought, I can- 
not omit to give a glance at each. There was one, Sir, — you 
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remember him, — who presided with equal dignity and grace over 
our neighboring University, who was then just beginning to feel 
the touch of those infirmities which dimmed, though never tar- 
nished, his brilliant and genial mind. There was his associate, 
the elder Ware, calm, judicious, firm, the best of instructors, the 
truest of Christians. And there, Sir, a little distance from us, in 
the country, was the venerable Ripley, and the not less venerable, 
though rather younger Bancroft, our first President, the champion 
of the Unitarian faith in his early days, its honor at the close of 
his life; —and another, whose presidency over this institution we 
rejoice in remembering, whose ability was equalled only by his 
modesty, and whose Christian insight made his conversation as 
profitable as it was delightful. And there was the graceful and 
courteous Thayer, and Abbot, and many another of similar age ; 
and in the neighboring State was that model of a pastor, Parker, 
whom his people and his people’s children cannot now speak of 
with dry eyes. 

Coming down to those who were a little less advanced, and yet 
were ripe in wisdom and in learning, first of all we must name 
him whose earthly name need not be repeated here. He has 
written it in the world’s record of that which it holds worthiest 
and best, —it is Channing. And there was Norton ; how different 
from Channing, and yet how faithfully and admirably did he dis- 
charge the work which was given to him —the critical, careful, 
thorough scholar—to do! And what a power he had over his 
pupils, you and I know as only they who felt it and grew under it 
can know. 

Then, sir, there were those still younger, nl yet how mature 
in their adaptation to circumstances, how rich in faith and good 
works! He who now holds that high station over our University, 
and under whose sway it has shown a prosperity that surpasses all 
its former history; and another, who went to heaven years ago, 
and whose name is still a heavenly charm to draw us thither, — 
Henry Ware; and with him was associated a friend, who, to our 
great regret, has left the pulpit, and yet is winning estimation 
through the civilized earth as the historian of New England. 
And others still, —I might go on till your ears were weary with 
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the mere names of those who, at that time, stood foremost in the 
Unitarian cause. 

I have spoken of ministers. ‘There were laymen, such men as 
Story and Parker and Haven; and younger ones too, —even 
that one, in pronouncing whose eulogy on such a platform as this, 
Henry Ware broke forth into tears that he could not control; 
and he was but a type of many of that day. And there were 
“ honorable women, not a few,’ —honorable because they were 
honored by the Father of spirits, whom they served and loved. 
Such were the men and women who thirty-five years ago were 
active in the Unitarian cause. They were not ashamed of the 
faith ; they were not ashamed nor afraid of the name. They did 
not all covet, they did not all adopt it. But there-was not a man 
of them who shrank from it; and when~it was considered dis- 
reputable and heretical to bear that name, there was not a man 
among them who did not put on his armor and come out to fight 
for the Lord. 

They were men, sir, who in three respects entitled themselves 
to remembrance. ‘They were the apostles of free inquiry ; they 
showed to this New England of ours, they showed to this con- 
tinent, and they have shown to Europe, what is meant by “ free 
inquiry ” in religious matters ; that it does not mean recklessness, 
that it does not mean rash speculation nor insubordination, that it 
does not mean irreverence, but that it means independent and 
honest searching after truth by the various methods in which God 
has indicated that truth to the world. 

And they were also believers; and I most heartily thank you 
for putting that word into the sentence which makes the topic of 
the address. You have asked me to speak of the past generation 
of believers. Those men and women were believers, with the 
whole heart and mind and conscience believing; not speculative 
or half believers. They believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
“the way, the truth, and the life.” They believed in the Bible, 
the authentic record of revelation; they believed in salvation by 
Christ Jesus ; they believed in the essential doctrines of the Gos- 
pel; and believing and living in that faith, they died in it and 
went to their reward. Once more, I admire them as I recall 
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their images, because they were good men. They were men of 
piety, men of good morals, neither of scandalous nor of equivocal 
life, men whose daily walk and conversation might be watched 
and imitated. 

Sir, they were not enthusiasts ; they abjured all religiosity ; 
but they were plain-spoken, frank, true men, — men to whom this 
community, more than it knows, is indebted for introducing a 
style of character beyond which the Christian world has never 
yet gone, and I doubt whether it ever will or can go beyond it; 
a manly, pure, self‘sustaining, heaven-inspired style of character, 
that walks through the circumstances of life as though they were 
meant to help it on to the skies, and rejoices in God’s love while 
it anticipates his judgment. They have been called intellectual 
Unitarians, and it has been spoken of them somewhat con- 
temptuously. I must confess that I do not look upon them with 
less respect because they adjusted themselves to the demands of 
their condition and time. It was a period in the history of 
religious thought in this country, when it was necessary that the 
intellectual element in religion should be developed; it was need- 
ful that thought, rather than sentiment, should find expression, 
and thus discerning the signs of the times, understanding the 
want of the times, they met that want precisely and fully. 

It has been said that the Unitarianism of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago or more was negative ; and most miserable has been the 
attempt at wit concerning a book which could be answered in no 
other way than by attempting to travesty its title. They had a 
negative character to their theology, sir, for they denied some of 
the rankest errors that ever took root in the soil of Christendom ; 
but they had a positive faith, for they believed in the great cen- 
tral and all-embracing and all-quickening revelations of the New 
Testament. 

Now, sir, such were the men of that time; and you, sir, and 
one and another whom I have had the privilege of addressing, 
retain upon your minds the effect of an acquaintance with those 
men. And is not the best memorial of a good man the impression 
that he makes upon the minds and hearts of those that shall keep 
that impression, and cherish it, long after he has gone, and shall 
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look at it, and love to linger over it, even as a child takes from 
the drawer, which he locks, perhaps, from other eyes, the portrait 
of a dear mother, and gazes on it till his eye is swimming in 
tears ? 

But that is not the only way in which they have left us memo- 
rials. ‘They wrote books; and it has often seemed to me that nei- 
ther the Unitarian denomination nor the Christian world outside 
of it has done justice to our literature. I know that, when the 
Book Fund was created, much was said about a Unitarian litera- 
ture; but it was said prospectively. It was said there must be a 
Unitarian literature, and it must be sown broadeast. But we had 
a Unitarian literature, such that, with your whole thirty thousand 
dollars, you cannot bring forward better books, and could not if 
you had a hundred million dollars. I think that, in proportion to 
our numbers, if any one should collect such numerical facts, he 
would find that the number of volumes of sermons published, sold, 
and therefore read in this denomination, bears a larger proportion 
to the number of individuals who belong to the denomination, than 
in any other Christian sect in the world. But that is saying very 
little. It is much more to say that they are good sermons. Nor 
is that all. There are more hymn-books which have come from 
Unitarian authors than from almost any other Christian denomi- 
nation. It is a complaint with some, that we have so many hymn- 
books, they do not know which to choose. There is one which 
was in use a few years ago which is now out of use. Many of 
our younger brethren do not know that an esteemed friend, Mr. 
Dabney, compiled a hymn-book. These hymn-books contained 
the very essence of devotion. There never were better hymns 
written than those which have come from Unitarian pens. We 
have prayer-books, we have devotional books, we have books of 
practical religion, and we have critical works that do honor to the 
scholars from whom they proceeded. Pardon me, Mr. President, 
if T refer again to our honored and loved teacher in the Divinity 
School. The younger friends who will judge of Professor Norton 
by his Translation of the Gospels, and the Notes appended, will 
do great injustice to his scholarship, and to his character as an 
expounder of the New Testament. They can have scarcely any 
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idea of the value of services which began with the labors of Buck- 
minster, and, I am sorry to say, ended with the labors of Norton. 
Therefore, through its literature, this denomination, as represented 
by the men of the past generation, has done its part for Christen- 
dom and for humanity. 

But that is not all that these men have left. It has occurred to 
me once and again, when reading a text from the last book of the 
Bible, that we could not be too careful to note that many texts of 
Scripture give us, and are meant to give us, but one side of the 
truth. It is said, “Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. 
Yea, saith the Spirit, and their works do follow them.” Thanks 
be to God, their works do not wholly follow them! Their works 
go up to heaven to bear testimony to their faith and toil on earth, 
and then their works come back to remain and bless those who 
shall enjoy their influence. These men created institutions; they 
called into life and form social action; they made Boston what it 
was twenty-five years ago; and though my brethren from that 
little quiet place called New York do not like to admit just now 
that Boston is the queen of the world, perhaps they will assent to 
the sentiment, that twenty-five years ago Boston presented a type 
of character as near to the type of Christian perfection, though still 
a great way off, as has been seen since the Gospel entered into the 
world. There was a standard of character, when I came hither, 
—an indescribable influence felt here ; there was asense of thank- 
fulness in every individual for being allowed to live here; all of 
which showed that some persons had acted most favorably upon 
the culture and life of the people. ‘Those men were the Unita- 
rian clergy and laity thirty-five years ago. 

But more than that; these men of a past generation exerted an 
influence, not only beyond the limits of our denomination, but 
beyond this city and this Commonwealth and this dear old New 
England of ours, —an influence which is felt to this time.” Our 
friend just now spoke of certain men and of certain publications. 
Let me ask him, through you, what it is that has given such free- 
dom to the Hartford pulpit, and what it is that has given such 
power to the Brooklyn pulpit. If he cannot answer, because I 
happen to hold the floor, I will answer, that a part of the freedom 
) - VOL: VECNO.. IV. 30 
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of the one and the power of the other, the independence of 
thought and expression which belong to both, came from the Uni- 
tarian writings which these men made themselves familiar with, 
till the very spirit of Unitarianism penetrated through the shell of 
Orthodoxy in which they were enclosed, and through them has 
inspired the continent. These works may continue to have their 
influence long after we have slept in the dust, and perhaps after 
the Unitarian name shall have been disavowed by every man on 
earth, perhaps after the Christian Church shall have gone back to 
Trinitarian errors and Old School superstitions. Yet even then 
will these preserve their existence, in their influence over many a 
secret thinker, over many a generous heart, over many a pure 
and progressive life. And therefore, Mr. President, I say all 
honor be to the men of a past generation, who espoused Unitarian 
theology, and were true to their wedded vows lifelong ! 

All honor and gratitude to the men who were believers in the 
Unitarian faith, and who held that belief unbroken, unshaken, and 
undiminished, till death sealed their lips. Thanks be to God that 
we especially may honor such forefathers. God be thanked, that 
amid all the anxieties and doubts of the present moment, while 
we know not what is in the future for our Association, even for 
the truth which we hold dear as Christ himself, we can look back 
and rejoice in that past, which is our inheritance, and take from it 
a pattern for our own labors and hopes. 

Mr. President, it is not after our fashion, after our ecclesiastical 
way, to canonize saints of former times. We have no saints in 
our calendar; thank God for that! Because we wish no calendar, 
we wish that all should be saints unto the Lord. It is not our 
way, as in some churches of Christendom, to erect tablets or busts 
that shall speak to the spectator of those who served at our altars 
in former days. But, Sir, in our hearts we may enshrine their 
images, in our speech we may embalm their names. That past 
generation which illustrated the theology to which it clung, and 
that generation which believed in the faith which it has transmitted 
to us, we will glory in, even unto death. 
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BUSINESS MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


This was held on Wednesday afternoon, at the Freeman 


Place Chapel, Rey. Dr. Hall, the President, in the chair. 
The records of the last meeting were read by the Secretary, 
and the Treasurer presented his Annual Report, which was 
accepted. It is as follows : — 


“ 


“ 


RECEIPTs. 
To Cash balance on hand, June 1, 1858, 
Quarterly Journal, . Z $ 3,160.60 
Sales of Books, ; 4 So 4a2.50 


Auxiliaries, Donations, and In- 
come of Invested Funds, . 5,554.62 


P. Gangooly, . A : 288.00 
Antioch College, . < - 10.00 
India Mission, . : : 236.00 
Book Fund, . : ‘ ; 378.00 
Kansas Mission, . : - 4.00 
Rev. D. Foster, ‘ 75.00 


Antioch College for money loaned, 2,000.00 


$ 1,457.30 


15,138.78 


$ 16,596.08 


EXPENDITURES. 

By Cash paid Secretary, June 1, 1858, . $2,400.00 
Publishing Books, . : 5 6,574.62 
Expenses, : : 7 : - 1,986.44 
P. Gangooly, . : “ E 235.23 
Kansas Mission, ; : - 600.00 
Meadville School, . a : 157.08 
Calcutta Mission, . oh ieee Leb OO 
Rev. D. Foster, . : 75.00 


Feeble Societies, : J -2 otka0.00 
Borrowed Money, . ; ; 2,000.00 


Balance to New Account, 


Er. Ex. 


$ 15,103.37 
1,492.71 


$ 16,596.08 


CALVIN W. CLARK, Treasurer. 


Boston, May 24, 1859. 
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Some discussion arising in regard to the Permanent 
Fund of the Association, Rev. Dr. Gannett moved that a 
committee be appointed to make an investigation in regard 
to the same, and, if they find that this fund was created for 
a specific purpose, that the Executive Committee be in- 
structed to keep such fund wholly and solely for this pur- 
pose, and that the Treasurer present in his books a separate 
and distinct account thereof. Rev. Dr. Barrett, Rev. Dr. 
Thompson, and Rey. Mr. Winckley were appointed to con- 
stitute this committee. J 

The Secretary then stated that the next business would 
be the consideration of a plan for the reorganization of the 
Association, to be submitted for discussion by the Execu- 
tive Committee. The plan involved essential modifications 
of the existing arrangements, and he therefore respectfully, 
but decidedly, resigned the office, which he had held for six 
years, of Secretary of the Association. 

The President then laid before the meeting the plan to 
which reference had been made. The essential feature was 
this, — that the duties hitherto discharged by the Secretary 
be divided among the standing committees of the Board of 
Executive Committee, and that they be rendered gratui- 
tously, the Secretary receiving a nominal salary only as a 
recording clerk. 

The discussion was prolonged and earnest. The follow- 
ing gentlemen took part in it: — Samuel Greele, Esq., Rev. 
Dr. Stebbins, Hon. Henry B. Rogers, Rev. T. R. Sullivan, 
Rey. E. E. Hale, Rev. Dr. Morison, Rev. Dr. Bellows, 
Rey. Dr. Robbins, Rev. W. P. Tilden, Rev. Jameg F. Clarke, 
Rey. H. Alger, Rev. Dr. Osgood, Rev. F. W. Holland, 
Rev. A. A. Livermore, Rev. Dr. Gannett, Rev. Mr. Salt- 
marsh, Rev. Mr. Reynolds, John Prentice, Esq., Rev. Dr. 
Hedge, Rev. Dr. Barrett, and Rev. Dr. Farley. It devel- 
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oped two opposite theories in regard to what the present 
situation of the Association, and condition of society at 
large, demanded of the office in question, — some believing 
that the above plan might be well tried as an experiment, 
others maintaining that there was now needed a missionary 
of the Association who should devote the chief of his time 
to travelling widely through all parts of the country, and 
should receive a competent and liberal support. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a committee to 
nominate the officers for the coming year: Rev. Messrs. 
Hale, Briggs, Barrett, Adams, and King. 

The following resolution, offered by Rev. Dr. Gannett, 
was adopted : — 

“ Resolved, That the duties of the General Secretary con- 
sist of the usual office-work of a Recording and Correspond- 
ing Secretary, and of as wide missionary labor, and as fre- 
quent and large intercourse with our congregations, as shall 
be practicable, together with such other service as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall direct.” 

It was then voted that the salary of the Secretary be not 
less than two thousand dollars, nor more than three thousand 
dollars, yearly, as the Executive Committee shall appoint, 
his necessary travelling expenses to be also paid. 

It was voted that the other suggestions submitted for con- 
sideration by the last Executive Board, be left in the hands 
of the Board to be now chosen. 

The report of the nominating committee was now re- 
ceived. It stated that, beside the resignation of the Secre- 
tary, that of the following gentlemen had also been received: 
Hon. Henry B. Rogers, E. P. Whipple, Esq., Rev. Calvin 
Lincoln. It nominated Rev. Edward B. Hall, D.D. for 
President. 

Dr. Hall remarked that he too must decline, and not 
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yielding to much entreaty that he would stand still longer 
in the office he has filled for only one year, the committee 
retired, and soon came in to report the following list of offi- 
cers, who were unanimously elected, viz. : — 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Rev. Ereperick H. Hepen, D.D., President. 

« Rorvs P. Sressins, D.D., " : 
Hon. Bensamin F. Tuomas, LL.D., Racy ren dents- 
Rev. James FreEMAN CLARKE, Secretary. 
Catyvin W. Cuiarg, Ese@., Zreasurer. 
Rey. Henry A. Mites, D.D. 

«  Wirrtiam R. ALGER. 

“ CuHarites H. BricHam. 
Grorce B. Emerson, Esq. 
Rev. THomas Hitt. 

“ Henry W.. Bettows, D.D. 

“  GerorGgs. W. Hosmer, D.D. 

“« Witt1am G. Exrot, D.D. 

« Cazneau Patrrey, D.D. 

On motion of the Secretary, the following vote was 
passed : — 

“That the thanks of this Association be given to the 
Standing Committee of the Hollis Street Society, for the 
use of their church on the 24th instant, and for the very 


cordial and graceful manner in which the Association was 
there welcomed.” 


It was also voted as follows : — 

“That we look with interest to the missionary work of 
Rey. Mr. Dall in India, and that the Executive Committee 
be requested to assure him of the sympathy and “es of 
the Association.” 

The usual votes of thanks to the retiring officers were then 
passed, and the meeting was dissolved. 
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DR. HOLMES AT THE FESTIVAL. 


[The Festival for 1859, at the Boston Music Hall, in honor of the 
clergy of the Unitarian denomination, was a marked success, chiefly 
in consequence of the appointment of so popular a President for that 
occasion as Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the renowned “ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table.” We doubt if the attendance has ever been larger, 
or the satisfaction greater. 

Dr. Holmes, in his introductory address, replied to the charges 
which various Evangelical papers have brought against a recent article 
of his in the Atlantic Monthly, that it is poisoning public opinion. The 
reply is so felicitous, and the whole speech so admirable, that we have 
thought it worthy of a permanent preservation in these pages.] 


As the organ of your committee, by which I have been 
called upon to make my first appearance at one of your 
anniversaries, as the presiding officer of the occasion, I wel- 
come you, brothers, sisters, and spiritual fathers, to this our 
place of meeting. Consecrated to the music that.is ad- 
dressed to the outward ear, its every echo will be in har- 
mony with the voices that make melody in our hearts, as 
we come together from various regions, but with one feeling, 
to speak to each other the words of friendship and encour- 
agement. 

It is customary to allow all presiding officers, and all pub- 
lic speakers, a certain space of time to confess their unfit- 
ness for the place they hold, and to deplore their manifold 
incapacities to discharge its duties. I claim the time-hon- 
ored privilege of this allotted space, but not for its common 
purpose. I claim it to defend your committee and your- 
selves, in case it and you should be attacked through the 
person of your chairman, who, as his friends inform him, 
has been recently accused of the crime for which Socrates 
suffered, — that of being a poisoner of public opinion. 
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To this charge your chairman — always for your sake 
and not for his own — enters the following plea: Guilty, but 
with extenuating circumstances. 

This trick of poisoning was taught him by his instructors 
in the art, commonly called, of healing. The doctors of 
this place have long been famous for its practice. They 
began poisoning men’s bodies in 1721. Zabdiel Boylston 
was the first criminal. He poisoned many victims, amidst 
the howls of the populace and the denunciations of profes- 
sional rivals and anonymous accusers. And under the 
name of ¢noculation this practice of poisoning spread from 
Boston all over the continent. 

At the latter part of the same century, another poisoner, 
one Edward Jenner, introduced an infection into the human 
system from a brute. The descendants of those same Bos- 
ton doctors were the first to adopt the practice, and, under 
the name of vaccination, this too, starting from Boston, 
spread.over the whole continent. 

In the year 1846, a new generation of those same Bos- 
ton Doctors contrived a fresh poison of their own. By 
means of it they reduced people to such a wretched state of 
insensibility, that they cut their legs off without their know- 
ing anything about it. They called this etherization, and 
this practice, again, starting from yonder hospital, made the 
circuit of the whole planet. 

Other great cities were slow, strangely slow, in adopting 
these new modes of poisoning. These bold, bad fathers and 
brothers of ours seemed to be always ready for anything. 
The British government pardoned convicts that they might 
be inoculated. Zabdiel Boylston took his own son for the 
first experiment. When vaccination was first brought for- 
ward, it was said that it would turn the children into calves 
and heifers; our fathers tried it on us, and we are thought 
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still to retain the features of humanity. When etherization 
was proposed to soothe the great bodily grief of the race, it 
was said to be unscriptural and impious; our physicians 
gave it to those nearest and dearest to them, and told the 
commentators to mind their own business. 

But the Boston poisoners have not stopped at the body. 
The quill that carries the vaccine virus is not the only quill 
that has been loaded with contagious principles. 

They poisoned the veins of Loyalty with the virus of Lib- 
erty, in that hospital of humanity sometimes known as the 
cradle of the latter personage. So dreadfully did the venom 
work, that Governor Hutchinson thought the infected people 
must be put on a low diet of “ English liberties,” and even 
a dish of tea would not stay on their stomachs. 

They poisoned the thick black blood of a stagnant the- 
ology with the virus of a large and liberal faith. The chil- 
dren of the “ Sons of Liberty ” looked after the doctrines of 
the black-coats, as their fathers had looked after the firelocks 
of the red-coats. Whether this generation has managed to 
grow up out of that epoch of spiritual inoculation, let this 
wholesome and happy assembly bear witness. 

Now let us all remember the lessons of the past, for they 
belong to all of us who deal in any form of thought and 
knowledge not familiar to the common mind or soul. You 
cannot introduce the poison of truth under the cuticle of the 
body, social, political, or religious, without its producing 
local heat and irritation, sometimes general fever, headache, 
giddiness, and even delirium, in which the subjects use very 
bad language, and behave as if they had just broken out of 
strait jackets. If the poison is in any sense new, there 
will be more or less of public outery among the vulgar. 

When we find these symptoms, we know that the quill 
was a good one, and that its virus has taken. If we look. 
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and do not find them, we have to try again; for if we do 
not vaccinate with viritating truth from time to time, we 
shall by and by have a confluent eruption of unbelief and 
demoralization, that will leave the fair souls of our children 
covered with scars and seams, such as we see on the fea- 
tures of Old World emigrants who have been brought up in 
the good old fear of “ poison.” 

All of us, I suppose, are accustomed to clamors such as I 
have referred to. We do not mean that the recollection of 
them shall in the slightest degree interrupt the cheerfulness, 
or even the hilarity, of this occasion. We have met to ex- 
change our views, our experiences, our hopes, and especially 
our good feelings. Isay we. And there are few words in 
the language harder to define. For we does not mean a 
body that is necessarily one in all its modes of belief, and 
its special sympathies; and yet I trust and believe we are 
one in certain most important respects. What is it, then, 
that gives us a right to use this little mighty monosyllable? — 
one of the mightiest of all words, for it is the symbol of that 
union in which lies the strength of humanity and the hope 
of the future. May I venture to mention some few princi- 
ples in which it is probable that some of us would agree? 

We are, in the first place, the Protestants of Protestant- 
ism. We protest against a theory of human nature which 
lowers man to a worm in every capacity but that of a sinner, 
and for that endows him with the powers and the responsi- 
bilities of an archangel. 

We protest against a theory of the Divine government so 
monstrous, that to reconcile it with the principles of honor 
and right, and to justify the ways of God to man, it drives 
its advocates to the supposition that men are resuscitated 


demons, and so falls back upon the legends of heathens and 
barbarians. 


/ 
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I trust, also, that there is a general agreement among us 
on the following points : — 

We believe in vital religion, or the religion of Jife, as 
contrasted with that of trust in hierarchies, establishments, 
and traditional formulx, settled by the votes of wavering 
majorities in old councils and convocations. 

We believe in evangelical religion, or the religion of glad 
tidings, in distinction from the schemes that make our planet 
the ante-chamber of the mansions of eternal woe to the vast 
majority of all the men, women, and children that have lived 
and suffered upon its surface. 

We believe that every age must judge the Scriptures by 
its own light; and we mean, by God’s grace, to exercise 
that privilege, without asking permission of pope or bishop, 
or any other human tribunal. 

We believe that Sin is the much-abused step-daughter of 
Ignorance, and this is not only from our own observation, 
but on the authority of Him whose last prayer on earth, as 
recorded by the Good Physician, was, that the perpetrators 
of the greatest crime on record might be forgiven, for they 
knew not what they were doing. 

We believe, beyond all other beliefs, in the fatherly rela- 
tion of the Deity to all his creatures; and wherever there is 
a conflict of Scriptural or theological doctrines, we hold this 
to be the article of faith that stands supreme above all 
others. 

And, lastly, we know, that, whether we agree precisely in 
these or any other articles of belief, we can meet in Chris- 
tian charity and fellowship, in that we all agree in the love | 
of our race, and the worship of a common Father, as taught 
us by the Master whom we profess to follow. 

Let me add a very few remarks on the special position 
of the Liberal Christians of this country. “ Unitarianism,” 
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which is a popular name under which they are included, has 
been very lately advertised by a bookseller as a failure ; 
this meaning, that he had a volume of sermons to sell during 
the anniversary holidays. Unitarianism is only a form in 
which religious faith has crystallized, and progress consists 
in the perpetual alternation of solution with crystalline de- 
position: What were the spires of the middle-age cathe- 
drals, — of Strasburg and Antwerp and Salisbury, — but the 
acicular, the needle-shaped crystals of a faith over-saturated 
-with its symbols? They must disappear in the remorseless 
solvent of religious progress, but only to re-form in the 
diamond facets of a many-sided, hamanizing Christian cul- 
ture. So must the special forms of every faith be acted 
upon by the perpetual washing of a flowing civilization 
against it; but if its angles are rounded, it is only because 

that civilization holds them in solution. 

There are too many lessons that remain to be taught by 
“Unitarianism” for it to change its form, largely as it has 
lent to the religious current of the time. It must teach its 
lesson of charity to all creeds, so far as they meet the wants 
of the individual soul, and war against all that would throw 
their lasso at the neck of human freedom, were it but as a 
spider’s thread to the might of Samson yet unshorn. 

It is in democracy, let me rather say unimpeded human- 
ity, aided, as it always is when let alone, by the blessing of 
Heaven, that the future of religion rests. Every govern- 
ment the world has seen before our own has had the vis 
inerti@ in its pay; we alone have dismissed that blind 
and palsied slave from the sacred office he has held so 
long. “ci 

Chained as we are by our human reason, we do not yet 
know the length of our chain. If we move boldly on to the 
right, it will unwind in an ever-growing spiral ; if we creep 
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round to the left, our path will wind up in ever-narrowing 
coils, until we find ourselves at a charred and blackened pil- 
lar, with our feet on the cold ashes of the martyrs. 

We, who believe in a nobler future than the world has 
yet seen, can afford to possess our souls in patience. This 
fatal instinct of the American people, to be perpetually 
coming back to first principles, is death to the permanent 
reign of every usurpation over the consciences, as over the 
civil liberties, of men. Whenever you shall see ecclesias- 
tical bodies forgetting their old quarrels and fighting side 
by side, you may hope that it is Christian love, but you 
must suspect that it is only the closing up of ranks that 
have been ploughed by shot and shell until their gaps betray 
their weakness and the bitter necessity of union. 

There is so much good in all good men, whatever creed 
they teach, that we must never forget to love them while 
we are constrained to differ from them. If any of them are 
violent against us, let us be as patient as the meek and sim- 
ple-minded animals which they drive into the stream to 
exhaust the batteries of the torpedo, or the cramp-jish, as 
he has been well called. When they have done this they 
may be taken safely from the water. So with these uncom- 
fortable theological cramp-fish whom we must sometimes 
deal with, let them once discharge their epithets, and you 
may handle them, ugly as they look, ever after with impu- 
nity. Be gentle with all that has been venerable in past 
beliefs, but which is now outworn and in decay. We need 
not be too forward with the axe where we hear the ¢eredo 
boring day and night, and see the toadstools growing. 

Once more, I welcome you to these walls; friends, fellow- 
citizens, and strangers, no longer strange, — to the shadow of 
our roofs and to the sunshine of our hearts! Let your min- 
gled voices fill these resounding spaces with sweet concord! 
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Let every heart join in the chorus of gratitude for all the 
past has given and the future promises! And the great 
master who stands in bronze before us shall seem to listen 
and bow his noble head as he hears a diviner music than 
his own, — the symphony of a thousand voices united for 
Christian love and progress ! 


CREEDS. 


[A supplement of the Boston Evening Transcript, recently pub- 
lished, contained the following article furnished by a correspondent. 
Twenty-five years ago such an article could not get insertion any- 
where except in the columns of a denominational paper. The view 
here taken was then unpopular. Now it has so much grown into 
public favor, that a widely circulated secular journal gives it to its 
readers. Let us take courage, and doubt not the world is making 
progress. 


WHEN we remember how little it is that we know of 
the metaphysics of heaven, the history of religious creeds 
affords one of the most sad and humiliating lessons in the 
record of our race. Since the date of the Apostles’ Creed 
(falsely so called), the shortest and best of all the creeds 
that have come down to us, the world has. suffered more 
from religious platforms of belief, than from all the horrors 
of pestilence and famine, ten times over. But however 
much of arrogance, presumption, and pride we find in the 
ancient creeds; they are as nothing in comparison with 
those that are modern. For unparalleled rashness and 
presumption there is nothing that can compare with an old- 
fashioned New England Orthodox creed. 
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What a modern prayer is to the Lord’s Prayer, or a 
modern sermon is to the Sermon on the Mount, a modern 
creed is to the Apostles’ Creed, or any other ancient creed. 
Those latter are all very brief, and to a few cardinal points, 
— the existence of God, the birth, death, and resurrection 
of Christ, the resurrection of the body, the forgiveness of 
sins, and life everlasting ; when in a modern creed would 
be embraced a whole body of divinity, so minute and exact, 
covering the whole plan of the universe, from the date of 
the creation to the end of all things. 

The ancient fathers, it would seem, had a little modesty, 
and rather tacitly admitted that there were some things not 
entirely understood by them, and so made their creeds as 
brief, and to as few points, as possible. But not so with the 
authors of modern creeds, particularly those made by our 
Pilgrim Fathers and their descendants. The authors of 
our New England creeds seem to claim to be perfectly 
familiar with all the mysteries of heaven and earth. There 
is apparently nothing hidden from them. While all the 
wisest and best of mankind are compelled to admit that 
they cannot account for even the least of the operations of 
nature, — why earth, sun, and water should cause a blade 
of grass to grow; why the body obeys the will; why living 
things spring from inert matter, — the manufacturers of the 
ten thousand of different New England creeds, with the 
most surprising recklessness, without the least expression 
of doubt or misgiving, pronounced authoritatively on all 
the doctrines of the Bible and on all the mysteries of the 
universe. And then, too, in ancient times the adoption of 
a creed was an event of solemn moment, the work of kings 
and princes, and prelates and the whole Church assembled 
again and again in council, and after diligent and careful 
study. But here, and with us, a creed is the work of a 
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single sitting of a parish church, and adopted in gross by a 
hand-vote. 

The whole truth about religious creeds lies in a nut-shell. 
A half-dozen of village dignitaries have just the same right 
to frame a creed and hold it over a village, that a pope 
and council have to frame one and hold it over a state or a 
kingdom. The difference is only in degree, not in principle. 
The history of one New England village is the history of 
them all. A cluster of houses, then a half-dozen mortal 
men, mechanics, tradesmen, and farmers, with their pastor 
at the head, assembled of an evening to frame a creed 
and organize a church. Itis done. The creed covers one 
whole quire of foolscap, decides all the questions of theology 
raised since the days of Polycarp, and is intended to be 
final and conclusive in all matters of theology for that vil- 
lage for ever. 

Time wears on. The village increases in population, in 
wealth, and in knowledge. The villagers find more time 
for mental culture, and enjoy better means. Here and 
there arises dissent from some of the stanch old articles of 
the creed. Disputes and dissensions arise; the creed is im- 
pregnable, unamendable, and unendurable ; and a secession 
ensues. The authors of the old creed are no more despotic 
than his Holiness, the Pope, for they simply serve the 
seceders from their church as his Holiness did Luther and 
his followers, — excommunicate them, and denounce them 
as heretics. That is all. And as for those who do not 
subscribe to the creed at all, they are looked upon as 
heretics any way. The seceders, with their followers and 
friends, found a new church; but, unluckily, still believing 
in the absolute necessity of creeds, they construct one 
longer, and, if anything, more dogmatic than the first. And 
so they go on; each new idea, each step in knowledge, 
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brings division and a new creed, until the village is filled 
with antagonistic creeds and sects. 

Population increases, and so do vice and crime. Where 
there ought to be brotherly love, there is nothing but strife. 
Where there ought to be a band of Christians worshipping 
one God in peace and unity, the stranger and traveller 
shall look down on a village torn with religious dissensions, 
with one school-house, no library, no reading-room, no hos- 
pital, no home for the destitute, no museum, no village 
green, no rural games or sports, no May-day festivities, 
no Christmas, no harvest-home, no academy of music, no 
gymnasium, no conservatory, no public garden, no public 
walks or promenades, no riding-school, no gallery of art, 
no holidays, no social gatherings, no amusements. But in 
place of all these, he shall find six hotels, twenty-four grog- 
shops, twelve weak and discordant religious societies, and 
eight light gossamer-looking meeting-houses, with not one 
solitary word or thing, within or without, suggestive of 
heaven or heavenly things. If the world had been created 
without tree, shrub, plant, or flower, with the heavens one 
unvarying canopy of white plaster, without star, cloud, or 
sunset effulgence, and earth clothed in a pure garb of 
white; if the Temple to the Most High built by Solomon 
in obedience to the Divine command had been built of 
white-pine boards, and adorned after the similitude of a 
well-furnished barn, — there could be nothing more entirely 
natural and Scriptural than a New England meeting-house. 

The most damaging things in all New England have 
been those interminable, irreverent, and presumptuous re- 
ligious creeds, deciding questions that no mortal man is 
competent to decide absolutely, and attempting to decide 
questions for others that no prudent and wise man would 
attempt to decide for any other human being than himself. 

oL.* 
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If creeds were necessary, or even useful in any degree, 
there would be some apology for them. But they are not. 
They have been a curse upon the earth from the days of 
Arius to the present time. And for the very good reason 
that mankind have attempted to decide and settle questions 
by means of creeds that God never intended should be set- 
tled this. side the grave. The world comes to a unanimous 
understanding very readily on all questions that admit of 
absolute solution. While nineteen centuries have been 
spent in acrimonious disputations over this and that article 
in the creed, about which no man has any certain knowl- 
edge, and about which no amount of knowledge could be of 
any service to him whatever,— while creed manufacturers 
have been growing more numerous and more diverse in sen- 
timent, — the world has been going on agreeing absolutely 
on everything placed positively within man’s knowledge. 
There is no controversy between Rome and the first parish 
in Creeddom but what the sea rises and falls, but what the 
earth turns on its axis, but that there is such a thing as heat 
and cold, wet and dry, light and darkness; but let Rome 
and the first parish aforesaid attempt to tell how and why 
those phenomena exist, the same as they attempt to tell 
the how and the why in the heavenly mysteries, and there 
would be variance at once and for ever. 

A creed to assist in loving God and your neighbor as 
yourself, is just as necessary, and just as useful, as a creed 
is to assist a family of children to love their parents and one 
another. If the inhabitants of a village cannot assemble 
around the same altar, and worship God acceptably, with- 
out first understanding and adopting a creed as to all the 
mysteries of the Godhead, and all the purposes and plans of 
the Divine government, how then can a family of children 
love and serve their parents acceptably, without first adopt- 
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ing a platform of principles as to who and what their parents 
are, and all the ethics of parental and filial piety. The last 
would be no more absurd than is the first. Where is the 
sane man now living who would not have just as much 
respect for the opinion of the babe in its mother’s arms on 
moral philosophy, as that of the Pope and all his Nuncios 
on the Immaculate Conception or any other Divine mys- 
tery? 

Of all things here below, the most sublime is the immor- 
tal mind. It is the only one thing that is clearly above and 
beyond all earthly things. While all our other capacities 
have their limit, the human mind may go on improving as 
long as life lasts. The most cultivated mind can only be 
said to be filled with knowledge, as we say of the heavens 
that they are filled with stars. And it is the work, and 
only work, of the religious creed, to stop the growth of such 
amind. It is to the mind what an iron shoe is to the foot, 
or a casement of mail would be to the child’s head. The 
sectarian — the idolater —of a certain creed seizes upon 
his victim when young, or inexperienced, claps on him 
his creed while warm with religious fervor, and the poor 
prisoner is straightway yoked and enclosed for ever. New 
England is dotted all over with people so yoked and penned, 
like geese in flocks. There is not probably one in ten of 
them that assent in mind and heart to one half the articles 
of belief statedly read to them. Without the courage to 
break away from bonds that oppress them, they struggle on, 
trying to persuade themselves that they believe what they 
do not and cannot, quite willing that their children should 
file off in any direction, rather than come under such thral- 
dom. And the second generation now seldom do continue 
in the same fold with the first. * 

We have before us many notable ‘sales of the revul- 
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sion of the human mind to those old iron creeds. We have 
it ‘in the fact, that, of all the churches founded in Massachu- 
setts by our Pilgrim fathers within the first century, not 
_one in ten remained in the hands of the sect that originally 
founded them at the end of the second century. The old 
creed was impregnable, but not so its authors and adher- 
ents.» Its followers dropped into the grave, and but few 
of the second and third generation were willing to put on 
the yoke. The old church dwindled to a handful, were 
outvoted, and forced to give up the old edifice and find 
lodgment in a smaller one near by. The history of those 
old churches, and the total religious insolvency at the end 
of the second century from their foundation, is enough of 
itself to settle once and for ever the character and worth of 
such creeds. It settles the point that the Church must be 
left free to grow, in knowledge as well as grace, or else 
meet the fate that clearly awaits everything else that. fails 
to keep step with the progress of the world, to wit, impov- 
erishment and insolvency. 

The time has clearly come when this whole matter of 
universal and indiscriminate creed-manufacture and general 
creed-idolatry should be brought up, discussed, and disposed 
of, for discussion is to dispose of it for ever. The whole 
thing is unnatural, unchristian, unscriptural, an outrage on 
individual rights, and every way unworthy ef our age and 
people. 
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BY HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D. 


In pleading the worth and the necessity of theological 
distinctness, of uprightness of heart and clearness of knowl- 
edge, in the utterance of theological opinions, it will be at 
once inquired whether the old polemics are to be revived, 
and the starved souls of men to be fed on the husks of con- 
troversial divinity; whether or no it seems desirable to 
bring men, women, and children together, in need of humil- 
ity, chastening, consolation, moral elevation, and spiritual 
quickening, to listen to discussions on the Trinity and the 
Atonement, Election and Predestination, or whether infants 
or adults are the proper subjects for baptism. This is a 
question not for us, but for those who believe these doc- 
trines ; and a very serious question it is for them. If these 
are really the doctrines of Christianity, and if the Gospel 
is to be taught at all, then these are the proper subjects 
of Christian preaching ; and if they are not profitable, 
Christianity is not profitable. For the doctrines of any 
system, art, science, or policy — that is, the fundamental 
truths on which it rests — are, and ever must be, the most 
essential and the most profitable things to think about and 
to talk about, if the system be a true and important system. 
The statesman cannot think, the patriot cannot speak, of 
the doctrines of a republican and democratic government 
too often or too urgently. The artist cannot study nor dis- 
cuss too seriously the doctrines of color, form, and perspec- 
tive, which underlie his noble vocation. The astronomer 
cannot investigate, nor display and popularize the doctrines 
of his science too carefully, if he would bring it forward. 
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And is it only Christianity whose doctrines are to be re- 
garded as non-essential, barren, and intrusive? Is it only 
religion about which men need to know nothing fundamen- 
tally, clearly, systematically ? Or has science, art, govern- 
ment, commerce, society, costume, — everything, in short, 
— its original principles, its essential doctrines, while Chris- 
tianity has none, or none worth speaking of ? If doctrinal 
preaching has degenerated into mere controversial preach-. 
ing; if the popular creeds are no longer welcomed or 
deemed instructive in the popular churches, it is indeed 
high time to inquire whether they really do fitly represent 
and embody the fundamental principles of Christianity ; in 
short, whether they are the doctrines of the Gospel! That 
they are not so, and that the heart of the world feels this 
before its intellect is prepared to acknowledge and establish 
the fact, I am fully convinced. But I hold the inference 
which is drawn from the unpopularity and non-essential 
character of the church dogmas, that no dogmas of Chris- 
tianity are true or important, or that Christianity has no 
doctrines, a very illogical and mischievous inference. Chris- 
tianity need not be revealed as a system, in order to 
be a system; it need not have its doctrine about God, or 
about Christ, or about man, or about morals, or about piety, 
specifically stated on the pages of the New Testament as 
doctrine, in order to make it possible, and binding on men, 
to deduce from its general drift, and a studious examination 
and comparison of its scattered teachings, what its funda- 
mental and essential principles are. 

We have created from the observation and ant of the 
universe a system of Natural Theology ; we have proved 
the Being of a God, his attributes and character, from 
the comparison of nature and man, and nobody doubts 
the importance of a systematic acquaintance with Natural 
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Theology, or the reality of the thing itself, because it is 
not printed in starry letters on the sky, nor chaptered and 
versed in the flowers of the field. Why then should we 
imagine that the Christian Theology, the doctrines of the 
New Testament, are not important, or not intended to be 
fathomed and known and used as the great instruments of 
faith, because confessedly they do not exist in the pages of 
the Bible, in the form in which they stand in the West- 
minster Catechism? If the Westminster, or any other 
Catechism, were a successful compilation, abstract, or codi- 
fication of the New Testament, it would be invaluable, and 
worth all the study and belief we could bring to it. 

It is only because that doctrinal statement is unsatisfac- 
tory, is a prejudiced, partial, and even false account of the 
Gospel system, that we repudiate it, and that the Christian 
world is nearly ready to do so. But that another statement 
must be made, earnestly taught, and patiently learned, — 
in short, that an intellectual account of the contents, the 
fundamentals, the drift and method of Christianity, must be 
prepared and commended to men, if we hope to produce in 
them the fruits of faith, or to give them the supports and 
consolations of belief and knowledge, I hold to be very 
certain. 

I am not saying now what the doctrines of the Gospel 
are. I simply insist that it has doctrines. Do you assert, 
on the contrary, that it is a spirit, — that it commends a 
certain temper and frame of mind? Very well. Then let 
us have a doctrine of this spirit. What is this spirit? how 
is it to be invited? from whence does it come? how is it to 
be secured? how known and tested? how communicated? 
Let us know definitely all that can be discovered and said 
of the laws of-this spirit, and call that the Doctrinal system 
of the Gospel. But I confess that I consider this very 
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language that Christianity is a spirit merely, an indication 
and proof of the vague and indefinite way of thinking 
prevailing among those who have broken from the popu- 
lar creeds. Christianity is, or pretends to be, a revealed 
religion. It has a history, true or fictitious, real or myth- 
ical. That its history has been as real as any history for 
seventeen hundred years, or thereabouts, is admitted every- 
where ; that its early history, that is for the first hundred 
years, is obscure and inferential in part, is not denied here. 
But that the solidest and most careful minds the world has 
produced since have been compelled to concede, and been 
rejoiced to acknowledge, the credibility of its chief records 
and its own account of itself, is equally undeniable. Are 
then the study and acceptance of the four Gospels, — 
first to be satisfied of their claims to belief, and next to 
see what a magnificent and sublime fact they assert, i.e. 
that God has revealed himself in a revelation supple- 
mentary to nature and soul, to man’s understanding and 
affections, — are these definite things which are to be done 
and known in regard to the Gospel, vague, misty general- 
ities, or are they sober, positive facts? I can understand 
and respect an honest man’s denial, after examination, of the 
fact of a revelation by Christ; but I cannot understand or 
respect, or have any feelings but those of astonishment and 
indignation, at any man’s indifference to the fact, or to the 
solemn pretensions to the fact, made in so august a manner 
by the New Testament. Nor can I feel anything but scorn 
for the intellectual weakness, that does not perceive that 
the simple, single fact that God has spoken by his Son, 
independently of what he has said, is itself a stupendous 
fact, capable of revolutionizing the world. 

I call that fact the first and fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity, — namely, that God has broken the silence of 
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nature and the ages, and spoken in a miracle to men by his 
Son. I do not wonder that sober and earnest infidels have 
directed their keenest scrutiny to this claim, and heaped up 
their most formidable arguments against it. They have 
rightly felt that, if Christianity is to be refuted, this is the 
first fact to refute; if its influence is to be abated, this is 
the great influence to abate. And are Christians to allow 
this fundamental to become a rolling stone, or a stone of 
stumbling ; to permit, without the greatest and most earnest 
argumentation, the very origin of Christianity, confessedly 
obscure, to be pronounced also mythical and incredible ? 
Or is it to be waived gracefully, as a question of secondary 
importance? Or is it even to be frankly conceded that the 
worth and importance of our religion-.are really not affected 
by its origin, or want of origin? I believe I appreciate 
the worth of those spiritual affections which cling to the 
moral elements of Christianity, even after its historical 
truth is denied. But I cannot understand the indifference 
which is felt by many to the settlement of a question which 
seems to me, in logical consequences, the most momentous 
in all history. The blind impetuosity which has allowed 
the liberal body in this country to declare this point one of 
secondary importance, has come near defeating its whole 
mission; and unless we learn in time that the very essence 
of Christianity, as a system, lies in the truth of its special 
character as a divine revelation, and that this fact alone is 
more pertinent than all the doctrines of Orthodoxy put 
together, to the actual wants of humanity, God will take 
away our sceptre over the future, and give it to another 
and later-born body of reformers, who shall not have been 
seduced from the fundamental fact of revelation by the 
sophistries of ‘a shallow materialistic science, the vanities 
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of modern transcendental philosophy, or the crotchets of a 
self-conceited textual criticism. 

This point settled, that God has spoken by his Son, the 
next fundamental inquiry is, Who is his Son? And the 
Church has distinctly and emphatically, with a fitting sense 
of the necessity of some positive and definite reply upon 
this point, answered, Christ is very God! A courageous 
answer, indeed! and, considering the majestic offices, the 
solemn facts, the stupendous works connected with Him, — 
considering the comparative infancy of speculation, and 
allowing for the looming of time, — considering the wants 
of the world in the earlier epochs,—not»so strange an 
answer, and in spirit not so injurious and false an answer, 
as it might be now deemed. Such an answer now, if the 
question were for the first time raised, would be simply im- 
possible. The whole habits of our modern mind, our knowl- 
edge of history, of science, of the human soul, of God’s 
natural attributes, would utterly forbid it. But, made when 
it was made, — made at first in a metaphysical sense, and 
in accordance with the laws of the Platonic philosophy, — 
guarded, as it was, in scholastic phrases, from bald literal- 
ity, and carefully veiled in metaphysical drapery, — only 
gradually hardened into prosaic fact,—it is not strange 
that it prevailed ; nor —considering the office Jesus held, 
which was to stand for God, and teach men God’s character 
by the exhibition of his own — so injurious as errors and 
falsities are when not carrying some grains of truth in 
their husks. But the time has come when the alleged 
Deity of Christ is the great embarrassment and stumbling- 
block of rational faith ; for it has complicated itself with a 
whole system of ingenious error, which, by degrees, has 
come to pass throughout Christendom for the positive, re- 
vealed system of the Gospel; so that absolutely just what 
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the Gospel means, in the estimation of ninety-nine out of a 
hundred persons, is the alleged plan of salvation, made 
necessary by the ruin of the race in Adam, the curse of 
God, the mediatorial death of an infinite sacrifice, and the 
appropriation of the merits of Christ, by his believing and 
trusting disciples. This is the very system which I have 
before shown is now falling into disuse among Orthodox 
teachers, — denied here in part, neglected in part there, — 
explained away, modified, kept out of sight, or brought 
partially into view, as men can bear it, but practically 
abandoned by the most successful and most welcome teach- 
ers of the popular faith. 

Now if this system be the Gospel, if it be Christianity, 
it is a most stupendous and most awfully important system 
of faith, one which he who believes it not only has no 
right, but could not possibly wish, to conceal or withhold, or 
for an instant to substitute anything in its place. I cannot 
wonder that those who deny it should be called, nay de- 
nounced, by those who receive it, as infidels. I cannot 
wonder that it should assert for itself the exclusive title of 
Evangelical. My only wonder is that any man believing it 
should not make it what the hermits of Mount Lebanon, the 
early Crusaders, the Inquisitors of Philip IL., the Calvinists 
of Geneva, and the Puritan Fathers made it,— the sole, 
solemn, and all-absorbing business of life, to proclaim it in 
every ear, to arrest every eye to it, and to stop, as far 
as might be, all the other business, much more all the 
pleasures of life, to secure the monopoly of the human 
mind for its sole real interest! But how not only this is 
not done, but a system practically so negligent and oblivi- 
ous to it is taught in the places where this creed yet claims 
to be believed, and is still read from time to time at com- 
munion-tables, and on other solemn occasions, is to me a 
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matter of the most serious astonishment, and of the most ~ 
curious speculation as to the manner in which the intel- 
lectual and moral honesty of the parties is preserved, who 
lend themselves to this seeming theological duplicity. 

Can the moral integrity, can the spiritual honor, can the 
Christian faith of the world, stand this equivocation and 
inconsistency much longer? I have too much respect for 
the conscience of man to believe it. I fear one of two 
things, — as the necessary result of this suspended anima- 
tion of the old theory, — this indifference to Christian doc- 
trine: either the galvanic revival of the system, under a 
returning sense of the necessity of uniting the morality 
and conduct of Christendom with its alleged theology, or . 
a sudden rush into rationalism, with a total abandonment 
of Christian faith and church institutions. Both tendencies 
are already apparent to the nice observer ; on the one hand, 
a tendency to reassert without qualification the most offen- 
sive articles of Orthodoxy, — as appears in the grave and 
able tracts put forth by the author of the South-Side View 
of Slavery, — an honest and brave man, and respectable, 
in this age of trimmers, for his loyalty to his own delusive 
creed, — a tendency which is felt and indicated by a certain 
inclination towards Trinitarianism in the weaker and more 
sentimental portions of our own body, who feel the solitude 
of our high position, — a tendency apparent in such state- 
ments as have recently appeared from the pen of the noble 
and wayward preacher of Brooklyn, touching the adoration: 
of Jesus, as the only approachable God,—and in the 
revival of Catholicism ; and, on the other hand, a tendency 
to overleap the Church pale, to abandon Christian history, 
to put the Bible among the Vedas and Shasters, and sacred 
poems of all nations, Christ with Mahomet, Confucius, 
Menu, and the rest, and fall back upon Natural Religion, 
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—a tendency which is perhaps even stronger than the 
other. I know no reason why both these tendencies may 
not operate, and all the more precipitately for feeling each 
other; but I see the real Church of Christ, and the real 
faith of the Gospel, torn asunder by their mutual antipathies, 
— and our Lord again crucified between two murderers. I 
declare I do not know which to dread most, absolute infidel- 
ity, or a return to medieval creeds. My reason goes more 
with one, my affections with the other; my intellect here, 

my imagination there ; my whole manhood with neither. 
What is to withstand both these alarming and destructive 
tendencies ? Is it not a definite and demonstrable theology ? 
Ts it not an account of Christianity, which shall show that 
its actual teachings, its real doctrines, are entirely consistent 
with reason, while they continue based upon revelation? Is 
it not the presentation of a definite and positive theology, 
which is Scriptural, rational, intelligible, —in which doc- 
trine leads to practice, and purifies and nourishes, instead 
of weakening and embarrassing faith? Shall we not show 
the world that Christ is not God in any honest sense of that 
word, that he himself never claimed to be God, and was 
never declared to be very God by his disciples, and that 
scientifically, spiritually, and morally, it is impossible that 
he should be God, — but that he 7s, nevertheless, God mani- 
fest in the flesh, that is, God’s truth, character, and will, 
made known in the life, teachings, and temper of one 
specially set forth to be the Saviour of the world? Shall 
we not unfold a positive, definite, and demonstrated theol- 
ogy, touching the original imperfection of man, his gradual 
education by Providence under the old dispensation, his 
ripening for the second, the coming of Christ to supply his 
new wants in the fulness of time, the establishment of the 
Christian Church as his shelter from the perils of the 
32 * ; 
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world, his personal dependence on its help and teachings 
for his moral and spiritual safety, with all that intelligible, 
coherent, and simple system of opinion developed and ma- 
tured by our Unitarian fathers, but so often ignored, neg- 
lected, and forgotten by their degenerate sons ? 

My brethren, a more definite and positive acquaintance 
with_our own precious faith, a clearer hold on its funda- 
mental articles, a more steady use of it in our own religious 
growth, and in the education of our children, a more con- 
scientious reverence for distinct opinions, a more guarded 
resistance to vagueness and rashness of speculation, a 
deeper sense of responsibility in reference»to the theories 
of faith that surround us, a more solemn conviction of the 
singularity and grandeur of our own mission, a new and 
bolder proclamation of our own Unitarian faith, a more 
methodical and persistent plan for its spread, — these are 
the lessons to which our reflections are designed to lead. 


LESSONS FOR MANKIND FROM THE LIFE 
AND DEATH OF HUMBOLDT. 


BY W. R. ALGER. 


“He hath set the world in their heart.” 


A GREAT and good man, truly one of the best and fore- 
most men of our time, for more than half a century made 
illustrious throughout the civilized world alike by the pre- 
eminent achievements of his toil and genius, and by the 
unqualified homage his character commanded, has just died. 
The echo of his dirge, the shadow of his funeral, have 
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floated to us across the Atlantic. Humboldt, whose happy 
lot it was to be more widely venerated and beloved by his 
contemporaries than any other name in the calendar of sci- 
ence, now belongs wholly to eternal fame. He has joined his 
peers, the select company of laurelled heads, who, grouped 
in historic immortality above the dust and stir of earth and 
time, serenely smile on forgetfulness, and defy decay. Man- 
kind owe him vast debts; for the wonderful vision God gave 
him to obtain for his private soul he has imparted to all 
enlightened humanity. The world God set in his gifted 
heart, he has set in the heart of the commonalty. 

By his personal observations, experiments, and general- 
izations, he has made great contributions to the sum of hu- 
man knowledge in many departments. Still more numer- 
ous and invaluable have been the results of the glowing 
prolific impulses he has imparted to others by his example 
and encouragement, — enthusiastic young men anxious to 
win his praise, emulous co-laborers unwilling to be left out 
of sight in his rapid march. But above the other benefits 
of his scientific life, the grand service, including the subor- 
dinate services he has rendered, is to be recognized in the 
intelligible order and living charm with which his compre- 
hensive researches and feeling exposition have invested the 
boundless realm of nature for all future contemplators. By 
the synthetic power of his mind, co-ordinating separate 
provinces with affiliated lines of law, he has lifted material 
phenomena with their mutual connections into the region 
of intellectual contemplation, and depicted the universe 
as composing, with all its countless diversities, an har- 
monious unity. Then, through the rare sensibility of his 
heart, by the artistic vigor and beauty of his writings, he 
has popularized sublime views of truth and nature, lending 
them a clearness and an attraction they had not before, 
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winning attention to them, and making them the common 
property of civilized mankind. His last great work, his 
picture of the creation, is science embraced in philosophy 
and transfused with poetry, representing the sum of knowl- 
edge no longer as a dead encyclopedic mass of dry frag- 
ments, but as a living organism of relations. To all edu- 
cated men henceforth, the spectacle of the universe will be 
more magnificently stupendous and diversified, more harmo- 
niously lovely, joy-giving, and peace-breathing, in conse- 
quence of the genius, the devotion, and the toil of this man! 
He hath set the. ordered and interpreted world in their heart. 

After ninety years of multifarious and ascending activity, 
after sixty years of cosmopolitan influence and reputation, 
the great traveller and scholar sleeps at the conquered goal 
of his journey. The pen has dropped from his grasp, and 
the book of his life is finished. The proclamation falls on the 
ranks of the millions of his admirers, from St. Petersburg to 
Quito, in notes of solemnity, but not of dismay. It is nota 
sentence full of portents commanding them to weep and shud- 
der, but a summons to pause for grateful retrospect and pious 
meditation. When some giant patriarch of the woods crashes 
to the ground, a supernatural silence seems instantly after 
to hold the startled forest in breathless listening, as if the 
Spirit of Nature were about to speak. Now that the aged 
and lofty form, towards which so many eyes from every 
part of the globe turned their revering gaze, has sunk to 
the tomb, in the impressive stillness of thought that for a 
moment hushes the bereaved forest of humanity, it is meet 
that we should seriously linger awhile to gather up the les- 
sons taught by his life and death. For every great celeb- 
rity who succeeds in filling the horizon for a season, fixing 
the common attention on himself, must needs be an effective 
teacher of those who admire or loathe him. Whether a 
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scourge or a benefactor, from his position he sheds abroad 
a powerful influence, and his life is full of concrete instruc- 
tion for those who come after. And very few persons, in 
all history, have fastened the attention of the world so 
much and so long as Humboldt; also, very few examples 
are so rich in noble and blessed lessons for mankind. It is, 
therefore, especially becoming in us to study him carefully. 


I. The aspect of his life which stands out in strongest 
relief at the first glance is its quantity, its remarkable 
length and fulness. It stretched nigh towards a century in 
duration, and was filled with all kinds of spiritual activity 
and eyer-cumulative acquisitions. The unfaltering cheer 
and strength of his faculties, both of body and mind, pre- 
served through so many richly-laden years, presents an 
emphatic contrast to the puny powers, depressed spirits, 
unstable wills, sickly, drooping forms, brief careers, and un- 
timely deaths of the average masses of the people, and 
teaches a lesson of incomparable moment to mankind. For 
how was it that he managed to live so long in such a happy 
bodily and mental estate? Not simply by inheriting a 
good constitution, for in this respect he seems to have been 
less favored than the average. And hosts of men, born to 
Herculean frames, a surprising stock of strength, with har- 
monious distribution of organs, tendencies, and tempera- 
ments, every year rush into premature graves. No, it was 
by a conscientious observance of the laws of health. At an 
early period he made a profound study of this whole subject, 
and one of his earliest publications was on it. The knowl- 
edge thus acquired did not remain barren information, but 
was transmuted into wisdom, and stood him in stead as guid- 
ance and guardianship. He was always remarkable for his 
temperance and his regularity, the prudent uniformity of his 
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habits, his scrupulous obedience to every condition of health. 
And what a glorious reward he reaped in the placid stability 
of his energies, in that fortunate, merited longevity, which 
enabled him to complete such gigantic enterprises, and to 
enjoy the hearty applause of the world while two genera- 
tions came and went, and a third began to occupy the 
stage! In this respect, as in some others, the lives of 
Goethe, Wordsworth, Humboldt, contrasted with those of 
Schiller, Byron, Burns, are full of instruction which the 
heedless world too long neglects. 

Who can think of the fearful ravages of disease, the 
prevalent sickness, debility, and suffering, that burden the 
air with sighs, and sow the earth with untimely graves, — 
resulting from ignorance and violation of the laws of health, 
—who can look on this ghastly picture, and not wonder at 
the infatuated recklessness of mankind, paying more atten- 
tion to everything else than to the one thing needful? ‘Thou- 
sands are patiently instructed in arithmetic, geography, 
astronomy, grammar, and are thoroughly trained in some 
handicraft or business, where one is acquainted with the 
practical principles of physiology and animal chemistry, the 
live mechanism of his body and the constitutional claims of 
his soul, the incomparable need, as conditions of all health, 
of wholesomeness and pureness of food and air and house 
and habit. Sanitary knowledges and salubrious customs are 
as widely and sorely wanted in the world to-day as relig- 
ious faith and moral fidelity are. They are the firm founda- 
tion for these to rest upon. Life is broadly overlooked and 
flung away in seeking the means of living. Breathing im- 
pure air, following unwholesome occupations, using a per- 
nicious diet, overtasking the brain, carelessly plunging into 
vice and dissipation, in a hundred ways ignorantly tram- 
pling on the essential conditions of health, immense num- 
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bers of the human race drag their inefficient and groan- 
ing lives to a speedy termination. Multitudes of little 
children are swept into the grave annually, as showers of 
blighted blossoms are blown from the trees. The example 
of Humboldt, his wise knowledge of the laws of health and 
faithful conformity to them through ninety years of ener- 
getic service and exuberant joy, teaches a lesson which, if 
accepted as it ought to be, would put a stop to the horrid 
devastations of disease, and cause men to live out all their 
days. In addition to the incomparable good this would be 
in itself, it would also take away from death the unwelcome- 
ness and cruelty which now drape every village and city of 
earth with mourning and terror. For death is not repul- 
sive and awful, but fair and sweet, when, no longer ap- 
proaching at an unnatural time and in unnatural ways, it 
comes only in extreme age, when our worldly work is fin- 
ished and our mortal powers are tired. Without a murmur, 
without a pang, without the least reluctance, rather like a 
weary child luxuriously falling asleep between his father’s 
arms and his mother’s lap, Humboldt surrendered his soul 
to God, his dust to earth, delightedly exclaiming with his 
last breath, as the rays of the sun played on his couch: 
“ How beautiful is this light! it seems as a kind message 
from heaven.” 


Il. The second lesson yielded by the long and renowned 
life now closed, whose quality was as excellent as its quan- 
tity was imposing, is the glory of the true ends of human 
existence in this world. The spiritual contents of a career 
are of more consequence plainly than its mere length. All 
persons will agree that that life which best secures the great 
end of life is really the most wise and successful one, whether 
it be conspicuous or obscure, long or short. But when we 
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ask, What zs the great end of life? a confusion of voices 
make a Babel of replies. Happiness, beneficence, self- 
development, the glory of God, the salvation of the soul, 
are among-the various answers. It seems to me, however, 
that the most satisfactory reply to the question, when we 
weigh it widely and well, is this: — The chief end of human 
life on- earth is to fill the measure of the soul with the 
largest amount of the noblest experience. The chief end 
of life to every living creature is the fruition of the func- 
tions of his being in the fit gradations of their rank and 
importance. Let us apply this principle to the case before 
us. Humboldt lived to enjoy the high prerogatives of hu- 
manity, to see, to know, to love, to accumulate spiritual wealth, 
to generalize the results of thought, to aspire towards all 
that is loftiest and grandest. Whatever the universe holds 
or shows of alluring mystery, occult order, beautiful and 
strange phenomena, divine law,—that he lived to gaze 
upon, to search out, to possess in experience, and to clothe 
in language. The entrancing glories and instructive secrets 
of the creation he strove to unveil for himself, and to de- 
seribe for others. And he succeeded in a degree which 
perhaps, on the whole, no other has attained. For nearly 
everything previously discovered or achieved, whether in 
science or literature, from geology to wsthetics, he mastered 
and added much to it. And he portrayed the wondrous 
spectacle of natural beauty and law with an animated sensi- 
bility and a graphic skill which have made millions grateful 
partakers of his knowledge and his delight. 

Compare this high, deep, and illustrious life, in its breadth 
and length, with certain other lives, and see how its su- 
periority will shine confessed. There are lives of destroy- 
ers, who leave behind them paths of blackness, ashes, and 
blood; great generals and kings, who fascinate the gaze and 
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appropriate the applause of their contemporaries, their ca- 
reers being whirlwinds of smoke and slaughter. Fiends 
appear they rather than men, deserving curses rather than 
pans, retributive shrouds instead of votive laurels. . But 
his life was ever peaceful and creative, benevolent and sub- 
lime, aiming to subdue the dreadful forces of the world to 
the service of man, to give the mariner a more accurate 
guidance, to facilitate the intercourse and commerce of na- 
tions, to help the farmer raise better crops, to open lovelier 
stores of imagery to the poet, to furnish enriching hints for 
philosophic inquirers, to give every man a worthier vision 
of Nature and a dearer communion with her charms. Some 
men live almost exclusively in the animal part of their 
being, —live to eat, drink, sleep; or live in their vanity, — 
live to flaunt at fashionable parties, to have fine houses and 
gaudy furniture ; indolent creatures, wallowing in sloth and 
gluttony, or frivolous flutterers in the gairish courts of dis- 
play and folly. How degraded and contemptible appears 
the experience of these sensualists and butterflies, when set 
against the earnest study, the heroic devotedness, the great 
plans of beneficence, the disinterested fruitfulness, the roy- 
ally elevated joys, that filled the routine of Avs days with 
novelty, dignity, and perennial rewards! He did not live 
principally in the cellar of the senses, but in the towers of 
the mind and the palaces of the heart. There are misers 
who spend their lives in the greedy acquisition of wealth, 
- grudging every moment not given to enlarging the amount 
of their property. He, too, spent his life in eager accumu- 
lation. But it was not the gold and silver that corrupt 
and perish, he sought. The treasures he coveted, and 
so copiously gained, were self-multiplying, inherently bless- 
ing their possessor, for ever indestructible and unsquander- 
able. He could fling open his spirit coffers, tell over the 
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sumless hoards, distribute them to all men, and have none 
the less left. There are lives of ascetics and devotees who 
shut themselves out from the common fellowship of nature 
and humanity, deny the normal gratifications of their facul- 
ties, tread a monotonous round within convent walls, count- 
ing their beads, burning incense before candles and pictures, 
muttermg prayers and chants. In opposition to this morbid 
seclusion, superstitious abnegation, mechanical worship of 
an idol of theological fancy, how wholesome and breezy and 
grand is the life of Humboldt! What enchanting freshness, 
contagious vigor and joy, pervade it! We are in the open air, 
on a lofty summit, under the freedom of the blue sky, where 
pure gales blow bracingly on us, and flowers bloom at our 
feet, and birds sing overhead, and the sun is shining bright, 
and the prospect is inexhaustibly sublime. Countless num- 
bers of men suffer, despair, die before their time, because 
they pursue false aims that undermine and destroy them. 
Still more are sick and sad, disgusted with existence, be- 
cause they have no just and generous aims to enlist their 
energies and furnish them noble satisfactions. But the 
illustrious sage whom the world is now lamenting, found 
in his pursuits—the conquest of nature, the acquisition of 
wisdom, the love of man, the performance of good deeds — 
the real El Dorado and Fountain of Youth. His life and 
character tower among those of ordinary men as Chimbo- 
razo towers among the average hills of the earth. Con- 
templating his high, happy, beneficent course, we instinc- 
tively feel, this is the true thing, this is the genuine style of 
life. O that mankind would learn the lesson, and not chase 
any more with such listless vapidity or fierce selfishness 
the deluding phantoms of sensual pleasure, fashionable 
frivolity, and martial ambition ! 
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Ill. But besides the impressive instruction furnished in 
the great length, and in the elevated wisdom and happiness, 
of Humboldt’s life, a most beautiful and forcible lesson is 
taught by the extreme purity and integrity of his character. 
Such grace of temper and such strength of will, such large- 
ness of thought and such patience of detail, so much celeb- 
rity and power and so much humility and kindness, are 
seldom combined. His disposition, his bearing, his moral 
principles, in private and in public, in all the varied rela- 
tions of his long and prominent career, may be tried by the 
severest standards, and still be regarded with unmingled 
satisfaction. If ever the milk of human kindness flowed 
full and bland in any veins, it did in his. There was no 
malice, no meanness, no falsehood in him. So with affect- 
ing heartiness the unanimous testimony of all who knew him 
avers. Thousands of scientific men now scattered over the 
world are indebted to his disinterested kindness for marked 
favors, many of them for distinguished. services. Our great 
Agassiz, a poor youth in Paris training his genius under 
the immortal leaders of science, having exhausted his scanty 
funds, in extreme depression of mind, was about leaving for 
home, when a servant knocked at his door and gave him a 
note from Humboldt, enclosing two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and telling him he must not go. This was done, too, 
when he was himself so poor that he was unable to own the 
books which he was obliged to use. It was an act wholly 
characteristic of the man; and as the world hears it related 
by the survivor in accents faltering with emotion, its heart 
heaves with gratitude, and its lips part with a benediction 
upon the grand, guileless, loving old man. 

Incorruptibly just in his policy, irreproachably pure in 
his conduct, serenely benignant in spirit, the copious sym- 
pathies of his nature spontaneously prompted him to dis- 
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tribute smiles, blessings, and favors on all within his reach ; 
and he was touchingly idolized in the city where he lived. 
His recognition and encouragement were never withheld 
from the needy. His praise was always ready for the de- 
serving. Hundreds of lonely laborers, strenuous travellers, 
indefatigable observers and experimenters, were cheered 
and stimulated by his private letters and public words. 
Schomburgk, the discoverer of the Victoria Regia, says: 
“I confess that at a time when my strength had almost 
entirely deserted me, and when I was surrounded by ex- 
treme difficulties and dangers, the recognition which I 
hoped to win from Humboldt was the only inducement 
which inspired me still to press forwards to the goal which 
I at last reached.” He was as eminently a sage and 
philanthropist as he was a naturalist. No petty jealousies 
disturbed his breast, no bickering. rivalries annoyed his 
days. Such were his winsome simplicity, disarming suayv- 
ity, unquestionable fairness, that he went through life with- 
out an enemy, though of course not without some enviers 
and detractors. His friendships were remarkably sweet 
and tenacious; especially his friendship with Arago. How 
charming, too, is the spectacle of the unbroken: attachment 
between him and Bonpland! When the French nation 
awarded the cross of the Legion of Honor to Bonpland, 
late in his life; Humboldt shed tears of joy; and the pleased 
and proud population of all sympathizing Prussia wept with 
him. He never had, in a single instance, in all the ten 
thousand delicate, perplexed, and irritating questions that 
came up, an unkind debate in regard to priority of claim 
to a discovery, a suggestion, or a generalization. This com- 
pliment in so great a degree is not due to any other name. 
Des Cartes, Leibnitz, Newton, La Place, Cuvier, all the 
arch high-priests at the altars of Science, — not one of them 
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is there who had not bitter controversies in his day, and 
did not come off with hateful scars from the encounter. 
What an instructive and beneficent contrast does such an 
example afford to the malignant envy of the ignoble crowd, 
the devouring vanity, the haughty assumption, the selfish 
coldness of many renowned leaders ! 

Nor was he, as might falsely be inferred, over-flexible 
and yielding, obsequious. He had too much self-respect, 
too deep a nature, too much virtue and vigor, for that. 
His high-minded and resolute independence was shown on 
many occasions. Indeed, it breathed all through his life, 
in his well-known dissent from the established religious 
opinions of his country. Brought up among nobles, in the 
society of courts, favored with the friendship of kings, he 
was a Liberal in politics, a democratic sympathizer with 
the people. He took a prominent place in the funeral pro- 
cession which followed to their graves the victims of the 
Revolution of 1848. He rode in his carriage and openly 
deposited his ballot in opposition to the party of the king. 
He always wrote his earnest belief in the unlimited pro- 
gress of man and society in the future, and always spoke in 
behalf of the principles of republicanism. “An inspiring 
belief,” he says, “and one in harmony with the high des- 
tiny of our race, is, that the conquests already achieved 
form but a very insignificant part of those which free 
humanity will make in future ages by the advances of 
intellectual activity and general culture.” He particularly 
cherished the profoundest interest in the success and omens 
of our governmental experiment and struggle of freedom 
here in the United States. In fact, not three months before 
his death, at the celebration in Berlin of the birthday of 
Washington, he said, while our star-spangled flag floated 
to his brow, “I am half an American.” Courtliness went 
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hand in hand with honesty. Smiling conciliation overlaid 
inflexible righteousness. While every one recognized his 
unaffected kindness and humility, his majestic thought and 
august rectitude invested him in the eyes of the world with 
something approaching to a reverend sanctity of love and 
authority. In his peculiar combination of traits he was one 
of the_most strikingly original characters revealed in the 
annals of biography. Intensely human in every pulse, he 
yet could say, “ Whoever has saved himself from the 
stormy waves of life will gladly follow me into the lonely 
forest, over the boundless steppe, and on the high ridge 
of the Andes.” It might with eminent justice be said of 
him, that, as he gazed over the lovely landscape of nature 
and the pathetic panorama of history, — 
“ Tears 

Were in his eyes, and in his ears 

The murmur of a thousand years. 

Before him he saw Life unroll, 

A placid and continuous whole ; 

That general Life, which does not cease, 

Whose secret is not joy, but peace : 

That Life he craved, if not in vain 


Fate gave, what Chance could not control, 
His sad lucidity of soul.” . 


The rare perfectness of this modest, magnanimous, and 
affectionate character, at once so lofty and so genial, so 
comprehensive and so appreciable, sadly joyous in the 
yearning tenderness and meditative reverence of its natural 
piety, taken for all in all, has hardly been seen before. 
May the glorious lesson it exemplifies before mankind not 
pass unheeded, but be faithfully pondered. Who can guess 
the amount of good that would result, if every nation on 
earth had one living character like Humboldt enthroned 
amidst its people, as he was in Prussia, to make vulgar 
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littleness, jealousy, and sloth ashamed of themselves, and 
to kindle reverence, philanthropy, and lofty toil ? 


IV. Thus far we have set forth, from the example of 
Humboldt, three great morals: first, drawn from the pro- 
longed strength and fulness of his life, the duty of obedience 
to the laws of health; secondly, from a contemplation of 
the noble and beneficent ends to which his days were so 
happily devoted, the glory of the true aims of human ex- 
istence ; thirdly, from the singular harmony and virtuous- 
ness of his lofty and attractive character, the commanding 
charms of wisdom and goodness. In the next place, the 
affecting sacredness and grandeur of the spectacle afforded 
by his old age teach a needful and ennobling lesson of the 
dignity of human nature. 

When we study, nauseated, the habits of the Digger 
Indians, who eat roots and dirt; the Hottentots, who burrow 
in the ground, making the holes their houses, and feeding. 
on vermin ; the Ottomacs, who go seemingly unarmed into 
battle, their poisoned thumb-nails being their fatal weapons ; 
tribes of cannibals, who rend and devour each other like 
wolves ; the reeking masses of human creatures in the low- 
est strata of the great cities of the world, who so prolifically 
live and die in their festering contentment of crime and 
disease, affecting us like heaps of ants or swarms of fleas, — 
our hearts sink within us, and we feel sick and faint with 
an unutterable depression. Men then seem but a genus 
of gigantic and more richly endowed insects, or a kinglier 
species of brutes. They have come up out of the dust at 
the soliciting invitation of the sun, and they must sink into 
_ the dust again at nightfall. We can almost regard the 
tragic spectacle of vanishing generations with as much 
unconcern as we should the herds of buffaloes that annu- 
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ally storm across the prairies of the West, or the flocks 
of ravens that fly over the dismal steppes of the Don. But 
what a different front the problem puts on, how changed 
the moral aspect, how reversed the feelings awakened, 
when we turn with admiring appreciation to the life and 
character of a Humboldt! The noble disinterestedness of 
his aims, the indomitable energy of his perseverance, the 
sunny serenity of his temper, the high loyalty of his con- 
science, the reaches of his wisdom, the depth of his beney- 
olence, the vastness of his imagination, the systematizing 
power of his reason, as he moved through his course 
attended by the reverential gaze of a world he had signally 
benefited by the fruits of his labors, throw lustre and 
sublimity on the family of being to which he belongs. 
The lore of foregone humanity gathered in his memory, 
the yeaning prophecies of the achievements of future ages 
aglow in his mind, indefatigably earnest in his tasks, his 
comprehensive genius organized the sciences into their 
appropriate departments, mapping them out with their lines 
of latitude and longitude, showing their separate divisions 
and their mutual relationships, and generalizing them all 
into a universal unity, an intellectual picture of the kosmos ; 
while, scrupulously faithful to the moral law, and ever genial 
among his fellows, his blameless character and walk furnish 
an example worthy the grateful homage and imitation of 
mankind. Such an one represents the immortal gods to 
us. Regarding him, we feel ourselves members of a divine 
race, disentangled from the net of matter and decay, lifted 
by many a discrete degree above the rank of animals, — 
deathless spirits, pure brood of eternal truth and force, 
heirs of an illimitable career in the ascending realms of 
the parent Divinity. 

Humboldt must always stand high among the chosen few 
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whose gifted natures and bountiful lives confer on the world 
a service of inexpressible value, linking their kind to the 
highest realities, and nourishing our grandest hopes. His 
life is in many respects an excellent model, to be held up 
before aspiring young men as stimulus and guidance. It is 
true the common multitudes must be toilers and servants, 
mechanics, farmers, sailors, traders. But the better en- 
dowed and stronger ones will always have their ideals 
whom they strive to approach and reproduce: the clerk 
some rich merchant, the ambitious student some famous 
advocate or popular orator, and so on. The life of Hum- 
boldt is a noble one to be used for this purpose. For he 
was a millionnaire of mind and heart, a most eloquent advo- 
cate of universal truth and humanity, as much happier and 
more useful than the average of men as he was greater and 
richer. That cultivation of the sciences especially repre- 
sented by him is the basis of the beneficent power and 
system of means by which the lowest and remotest races 
are finally to be reached and redeemed. As traveller, 
naturalist, scientist, philosopher, painter, scholar, poet, 
philanthropist, he seems to have gathered in his knowledge, 
absorbed in his sentiment, organized in his experience, 
nearly everything that combined nature, history, and genius 
have yet yielded to man; and in many provinces he pushed 
the previous boundaries: further out. He had pleasures, 
too, as well as nobleness and praise, surpassing far all that 
vulgar epicureans, of whatever stamp, can ever know. All 
science, past events, and wsthetic literature lay at command 
in his memory. The asterisms of both the celestial hemi- 
spheres shone and moved in his thought. The isothermal 
lines and vegetable zones belted his brain as they lie around 
the globe itself. The magnetic, meteorological, and astro- 
nomic observatories established throughout the world sent 
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in their reports to him as if they were the nervous outposts 
of his personal intelligence. At will he could gaze on 
all the climes and products of the earth, from the eternal 
wastes of snow that girdle the volcanic cone of Teneriffe, 
down its vine-clad slopes, to the gardens of orange and 
groves of banana clustered at its base; from northernmost 
Asia, where Siberia spreads out the everlasting desolation 
of her frozen steppes, to tropical America, where the spiral 
domes of the Cordilleras, crowned with snowy splendor, 
break though the heavens; from the red-snow algz to the 
spice-plants, over the successive tracts of rhododendrons and 
larches, firs and pines, oaks and beeches, figs and palms, 
which follow each other in broad stripes around the world, 
from the ice-mountains and flame-sheets of the pole to the 
gorgeously dazzling and sombre-green flora of the equator. 

He affords as fine an example, perhaps, as has yet been 
given, of that high, genuine, not unreligious worldliness, 
which, so far from meaning a selfish absorption in sensual 
goods, denotes a resolved purpose to draw from this planet 
all its human uses,—as far as possible to exhaust the pres- 
ent of the best experience it can yield. Placed in the world 
by a divine necessity, he saw that the surest wisdom must 
consist in getting the most good from it while tarrying in it. 
Life, accordingly, filled with the legitimate fruition of his 
faculties, yielded him always a noble satisfaction and peace, 
giving small occasion for remorse, and leaving no room for 
ennut. And even the end, long delayed as it was, happily 


“Found him with many an earnest plan, 
With much unknown and much untried, 
Wonder not dead, and thirst not dried, - 
Still gazing on the ever full, 

Eternal, mundane spectacle,” 


which he had done so much to make mankind contemplate 
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in all coming time with deeper reverence, stronger trust, 
and warmer affection. 

Great, and good, and useful, and happy, his age thus 
grew into its mellow ripeness amidst the love and honor, 
not merely of his fellow-citizens and his countrymen, but 
of the nations. His renown echoing from every degree 
of the earth’s circle, his kind attentions lavished on the 
humblest suppliants who approached him, he busily abided 
his time. For not even all his acquisitions, virtues, and 
services could avert the final hour. They could only make 
the final hour sweet and welcome and glorious when it 
came. How long did the majestic sun of his life, full- 
dilated, hang in the horizon, slow-lingering there, greatest 
at its setting, the world gazing in affectionate homage! And 
when it went down, — to rise in other and broader horizons 
invisible to us, — how it-set the whole sky in a blaze, and 
sent its parting radiance far up the mighty firmament of 
mankind’s contemplation! Surely, this vast, heroic, and 
lovely soul has not ended nor evaporated. Coming upon 
earth a chaos, but going away a kosmos, — exhibiting, mean- 
while, a spectacle of such beauty and grandeur, the trans- 
figuration of human nature,—he administers a rebuke to 
every low estimate of our endowments and our destiny, and 
teaches truths which ought to impress the world profoundly, 
and be heeded both well and long. 


V. The enthusiastic honors, manifestations of universal 
affection and respect so copiously paid to him after his 
death, are likewise full of precious significance, charged with 
instruction of the very nobiest uses for mankind. Let us, 
then, note these facts also, and seize the moral, All ranks, 
from the royal family to the masses of the citizens, whatever 
could represent in the empire the dignity, learning, genius, 
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and virtue of the world, united in spontaneous and soul- 
felt tribute at his funeral. The body, enshrined in a single 
shell of oak, decorated with a crown of laurel, branches of 
palm, and blossoms of the white azalea, was placed in his 
study amidst his books, — an illustrious conqueror resting 
peacefully in the field of his victories. A picture of him 
as he was in the full prime and glory of his beauty hung 
on the wall, surrounded by palm-leaves and blooming exot- 
ics, emblems which, mutely suggesting to the spectators the 
great man’s arduous travels in tropical lands for the benefit 
of science and humanity, brought tears into their eyes. The 
University students, almost a thousand in number, every 
one with a palm in his hand, marched before the beloved 
and peerless master, who was thenceforth to be apotheosized 
in the remembering heaven of the student-world’s imagina- 
tion. The boys of the different schools which the proces- 
sion passed, as it drew near, stood forth in a group and sang. 
The endless crowds in mournful sfillness bowed their un- 
covered heads, as the honored form, now for ever silent, 
glided by. The sound of slow-tolling bells broke heavily 
on the air, and the swelling lament of a choral hymn tri- 
umphantly rose and plaintively faded beneath the lindens. 
In the imposing church, before the subdued throng, psalm 
and prayer and eulogy followed. ‘Then, with final farewell, 
the venerated body was borne out to the little village of his 
childhood, and laid to sleep in the family vault, beside his 
fondly cherished brother William, who, a quarter of a cen- 
tury before, had preceded him there; and whose genius, 
virtue, and fame, only unequal to his, rank him among the 
choicest personages in history. This elder brother had said 
before dying, “To-day is a glorious day for me; for love 
is the greatest good. I shall soon be with my mother, and 
shall have an insight into higher things.” Alexander’s 
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grief was so intense that he said, as he wept, “I did not 
think my old days had so many tears left to them.” What 
a good woman, what’a rare, rich spirit, their mother must 
have been! Well, after so many years, the parted three 
are together again; their dust in the humble tomb at Tegel, 
their souls in the immortal heaven. 

I am glad that all these signal demonstrations of love 
and honor were made, — that the press of the civilized world 
has teemed with tributary notices gratefully enrolling this 
benign and renowned benefactor of nen, with one accord, in 
the front lists of earthly greatness and desert. For who can 
behold such a generous outbreak of reverence and thanks, 
and not experience thrills of sublime satisfaction, — not feel 
himself made better and stronger by it? It is most right 
and good to love and praise the worthy exemplars of our 
race, dead and living. We are ennobled in doing it, and it 
is a benign inspiration for the world. To withhold from 
true merit its due acknowledgment, and to freeze down the 
ingenuous sensibilities which spontaneously glow and press 
for utterance in its presence, is a wrongful and pernicious 
thing. To revere and eulogize the worthiest, according to 
their intrinsic deserts, is always a just and a twice-blessed 
act. There is altogether too little of it in our selfish and 
headlong days. Some are disposed to sneer at what there 
is of it. Verily, he has a mean spirit who finds no delight 
in doing honor to the merits of others, offering moral alle- 
giance and fit homage to those above himself. Great and 
good men are rounds of the ladder by which our hearts 
climb to God. Without their aid our faltering love could 
hardly pass the chasm to infinite Perfection. Few things, 
it must be confessed, are more disgusting than heartless 
honors and eulogies given to the undeserving, in violation of 
the truth. All the more when a genuine object and a noble 
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occasion are afforded, should the world make haste to im- 
prove the opportunity, as it has done in the present instance. 
Around the bier of Humboldt mankind may enjoy the lux- 
ury of revering and praising without distrus{, give vent to 
their hearts without’stint, and be both justified and rewarded 
in the deed. Let us, therefore, try to appreciate all his” 
deserts; and pay him his full meeds. So shall we, in some 
degree, ourselves be uplifted in his elevation, cleansed in 
his purity, consecrated in his sanctity, blessed and dignified 
in his unsullied love and fame, and stimulated to everything 
great and good by an affectionate admiration of the prizes 
he so bravely plucked and so graciously wore. 


VI. And now, lastly, in his death and the obscure beyond, 
he powerfully teaches mankind the cardinal lesson of re- 
ligious liberality. Is Humboldt in hell? Is this genial 
sage of society, this imperial statesman of science, this 
illustrious lawgiver in the domain of thought, this guileless 
benefactor of men, this sublime saint of nature, a victim of 
eternal damnation in hell? According to the current creeds 
of Christendom, he infallibly is. For he was no orthodox- 
ist in belief, no church pietist in practice. He was, undoubt- 
edly, a materialist. He did not attribute personality and 
teleological aims to the Sovereign Power of the Universe. 
He thought of the mind as an incarnation of organic force 
which must re-attain immunity from individual control, and 
wander abroad again, a particle of the dynamic Whole. 
The sceptical experimental methods, the analytic and gen- 
eralizing habits of the scientific man, are unfavorable to the- 
ological beliefs. When the feet of the mind are constantly 
employed in traversing the kingdom of nature, its unused 
wings fail to bear it into the kingdom of heaven. Thé per- 
ceptive faculties cannot discern spiritual things. Telescope, 
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_ blowpipe, and logic are no substitute for a super-sensual, 


grasping faith. Perhaps here lay the single great want in 


~ Humboldt’s mind. At all events, those who, in studying 


his writings, are able “to read between the lines,” cannot 
fail to perceive that he nowhere affirms the theist’s God, 
nowhere expects conscious immortality. But he was ever 
true, and just, and meek, and good. With profoundest devo- 
tion and sincerity of awe and love, of grateful wonder and 
submissive will, he worshipped the Infinite Order, Beauty, 
Beneficence, — giving it no name, unless it was Kosmos. 
Without the intellectual creed of theology or the church 
attitude of confession, he still had the Christian character 
and disposition in a striking degree. It may justly be said 
of him, that he was more religious in his unbelief than most 
men are in their belief. The spirit of piety filled every 
crevice of his soul, and breathes pervasively in his writings. 
He loved his neighbor as himself, and never did an unjust,. 
an unclean, or an ungenerous act. Walking all his days in 
holiness and humility ; industriously filling all his opportu- 
nities with good works; adoringly surrendering himself in 
glad obedience and uncomplaining trust to the Infinite Mys- 
tery and Power of the Universe,— the Christian world, 
with the exception of a few narrow sectarians, cannot be 
brought to declare that he is in hell, a subject of hopeless 
torment. And yet, in order not to declare that, it must fun- 
damentally revise the commonly received condition of sal- — 


vation, namely, that an orthodox belief or church conformity 


is indispensable for acceptance with God. A distinguished 


divine in one of the Calvinistic denominations blamed me 


Rs, 


kindly for attributing to his branch of the Church the belief 
that so good a man ag the revered Prussian sage was lost. 
Summoning him away from his affections to his formularies, 
I asked, “ Can a man, according to your theology, be saved © 
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without any faith in the Atonement? ”— and he was dumb. 


The fact is, that, while the creeds of our Orthodox breth- — 


ren devote such a man as he to the pit, their hearts 
rebelliously allot him-the sky. The heart wins, however 
badly logic suffers. So unsound was Humboldt known to 
be in the faith, and so defective in the ritual, that some 
of the. more zealous preachers repeatedly attacked him 
with extreme acrimony, calling him an “atheist” and 
a “soul-murderer.” But he calmly forgave their inde- 
cent assaults and epithets, and made no reply. If ortho- 


doxy of dogmatic belief and sacramental observance be the » 


condition of salvation, the good Humboldt is in hell. And 
he is there in pretty good company, with an immense ma- 
jority of the greatest philosophers and scientists of all ages, 


such as Socrates, Aristotle, Archimedes, Cicero, Bruno, New-. 


ton, Locke, Priestley, Lavoisier, Franklin, Goethe. For 
none of these — and very few in the starry throng of their 
peers — were orthodoxists. ‘The common sense and the 
moral sense of mankind irresistibly hold that the real con- 
dition of salvation is not dogma or rite, but a character and 
life conformed to the will of God and the spirit of Christ. 
And in this view we have no misgivings as to the fate of 
the great and good wf our race, whatever grave deficiencies 
may have existed in their intellectual belief. 

The earnest, realistic religion of Humboldt, piously loyal 
as he was to every recognized human duty and Divine law, 
and unpretentiously reticent as to what may lie beyond, I 
think was as much healthier and higher than the often 
formal and canting profession of the ecclesiastics, as the sun 
which suddenly broke through the windows and lighted up 
the vaulted arches of the church at, his funeral was more 
true and cheering than the candelabra of wax tapers burn- 


* ing before the crape-hung altar and his enhearsed remains. 
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O presumptuous bigots ! disdainful on your narrow platform, 
trusting in a cruel technicality of fancy, or a cold piece of 


“metaphysics, will you dare conceitedly to locate yourselves 


in heayen, and complacently dismiss a Humboldt to hell? 
Think you, as he lay dying, the Saviour lifted the sign of 
redemption away from him with a frown? Rather do I 
believe that the Divine Form, in consideration of his having 
served well and loved much, overlooked the errors and 
short-comings of his faith, and leaned approvingly towards 
him with pardon and acceptance ; his fainting sight caught 
the constellation of faith, and he felt with rapture, 


‘* Midnight is past, the cross begins to bend,” 


as his ransomed soul went up to be clasped in eternal 
blessedness. . 
The Infinite Father is not annihilated by the failure of 
his children to see him above his works. He still sees 
them, and lives on in his unperturbed perfections. Nor is 
his love a fickle and arbitrary gift to them in return for 
personal flattery, a capricious dependent on their homage 
and his vanity. It is an harmonious relation of his attributes 


to them, unalterable so long as they are conformed to his 


spirit and will, whether they consciously know and name 
him or not. ‘With impartial kindness he looks on the noble 
but baffled thinkers who grope in the material labyrinth of 

physical laws, unable to recognize him or to grasp the ~ 
essential eternity of a responsible intelligence, yet loyal to 
truth so far as they discern it. He utters his redeeming 
mandate for them. Death touches them. The blind masks 
of sense fall, and the great veil rolls up. Surprised, they 


‘awake in beatitude, experiencing the immortality they had 
not expected, beholding the God whose existence they had 


doubted. ; 
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